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Editorial: Rationed Scholarship 


THERE are five outstanding recent books on music, all published 
in the United States. Each by an author of international repute, 
each contributing a wealth of valuable material to the sum of 
musical knowledge—and one and all particularly difficult to buy, 
borrow or otherwise appropriate anywhere within the shores of these 
islands of ours. 


Here are the titles: 

Music in the Middle Ages ee Gustave Reese (Norton). 
History of Musical Instruments . . Curt Sachs (Norton). 

Music in Western Civilisation .. Paul Henry Lang (Norton). 
Introduction to M usicology és Glen Haydon (Prentice-Hall). 
Greatness in Music an Alfred Einstein (O.U.P.). 


The first two are published in Guat Britain by Messrs. J. M. Dent; 
but supplies of both are so infinitesimal that it is little more than an 
old-world courtesy to describe any firm as the publisher of either. 
The remaining three have still to be imported privately from the 
States, though we understand that the Oxford University Press will 
shortly release a small edition of the Einstein volume for the British 
market. 

To the progressive researcher, the musicologist, the musician of 
catholic sympathies, even the bibliographer: to all these each of the 
above is quite as essential as the bible to the believer; and, despite 
the fact that in some cases they would be just as little used, it is very 
necessary that the books should be available in sufficient quantities 
for all libraries of any consequence to file at least one copy of each. 
How many British libraries could produce even one of them to-day? 

It may be argued that this is a special case of interest only to a 
few readers of THE Music REvieEw, and of less than no account 
at a time when all sane men and women are engrossed with the ‘‘war 
effort” (to the exclusion of everything humane that alone can make 
such an effort worth while). That so many ordinarily harmless 
people repeat this nonsense parrotwise does not lift it out of the 
category of hypocritical or ignorant jingoism. It is only to be 
regretted that more of us have not a nose for hypocrisy and ignorance. 

This is obviously the time to cement the bond between ourselves 
and our friends and colleagues across the Atlantic: there has been 
none more opportune. Such stultifying restrictions could only 
meet with any general approval, or even untroubled acquiescence, 
from the great unthinking public which would parry our criticism 
with the observation that the trashy novelette or the cheap-jack 
magazine will always find a readier market and that that demand is 
kept adequately supplied. This merely lends additional strength 
to our complaint. 
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It is hypocrisy of the most virulent breed to pay lip service to 
the importance of international scholarship while losing no oppor- 
tunity to thwart its development. It is only too evident that our 
scholars will have to fight their own battles and make their voices 
heard. GEOFFREY SHARP. 


Opera 


March roth, 1942, may well go down to history as the date of the first 
performance of our only really creditable operatic production of the war. 
That this Magic Flute sprang from Sadler’s Wells served only to increase 
the reviewer’s delighted astonishment, for it is not easy to forget earlier 
presentations of Traviata with an orchestra of nine. On this occasion, 
however, Lawrance Collingwood made it quite clear in the playing of the 
overture that such amateurish shoddery was a thing of the past—the orchestra 
was still too small, but what there was was keenly alive to its responsibilities 
and had been meticulously rehearsed. Not for some years has a British 
opera orchestra reproduced with such sustained confidence and efficiency 
the close-knit musical conception which is the touchstone of any first-class 
opera—the very quality which, before the war, we almost always had to go 
abroad to hear. 

The production, in the hands of Kurt Jooss and under the general super- 
vision of Professor Dent, came as near the standard with which Karl Ebert 
used to delight us at Glyndebourne as war-time conditions and the limitations 
of the Cambridge Arts Theatre would allow; only the spaciousness that is 
essential to the ritual and processional scenes and those subtleties which 
accrue from a finely calculated precision of stage-lighting were seriously 
missed. 

Among the singers John Hargreaves was quite outstanding as Papageno 
(g hard as in ‘‘gear”, by the way), managing to convey the naive simplicity 
of this difficult réle without seeming like a country bumpkin on holiday in 
fairy-land or, what is worse, a sophisticated beau-brummel pandering to the 
crazy conventions of the operatic stage. Rose Hill, Arthur Servent and 
Powell Lloyd all carried conviction as Pamina, Tamino and Monostatos 
respectively: though the latter’s comic draperies made him look consistently 
ridiculous, thus depriving him, of the occasional menaces which are the most 
disconcerting feature of unthinking authority. Others who must be men- 
tioned are Elisabeth Abercrombie, Kate Jackson and Edith Coates for their 
courageous and in the main successful grappling with the intricacies of the 
music for the Three Ladies, and Morgan Jones and Tom Williams who found 
no terrors in the duet for the Men in Armour. If Ronald Stear and Barbara 
Beaumont did little more than emphasise the difficulties which always 
confront Zarastro and the Queen of the Night they will at least be rewarded 
with the sympathy due to anyone who makes a creditable attempt at either 
of these exceptionally exacting parts. 

Those who, like the present writer, are too young to remember Professor 
Dent’s production of thirty years ago should feel satisfied now that they 
have had the opportunity of gaining an experience which previously only 
their lack of years had denied them. G.N.S. 
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Theorists in the Dark 


BY 
NOEL HEATH TAYLOR 


IN reviewing the literature embracing the technical, theoretic and 
acoustical aspects of music, the innocent inquirer is likely to be 
amazed at the variability (to use the mildest possible term) of the 
so-called ‘“‘scientific approach” to these subjects. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that it is quite possible for one seeking to 
acquaint himself with the simple fundamentals of these more 
recondite phases of music to be so confused by a perusal of the 
existing authorities (both self-constituted and “accredited’’, by 
which latter term is meant those who have by some obscure process 
come to be recognized as more authoritative than the former) as to 
find it necessary to reject authoritative explanations in favour of 
a “generalized theory”, or else to be encouraged by the diversity 
of scientific imagination to develop theories of his own. No matter 
which course he adopts, he will have several sets of “facts” to draw 
upon as a basis for his theory. For the evidence would tend to 
indicate that opinion plays as large a réle in twentieth-century 
research as did mysticism in that of the seventeenth century, when 
Zarlino justified the restriction of musical intervals to a basis in the 
first six partials of a tone on the ground that it corresponded to the 
six dimensions of space: forward, backward, right, left, up, down. 

In the matter of the derivation of our fast disappearing diatonic 
scale, for instance, there exists an amount of contradictory material 
that would be sufficient to justify any sober judge in dismissing the 
question as having no possible channel of resolution. One theorist 
claims that the diatonic scale is derived from the upper reaches of 
the overtone series of the subdominant of the scale; another that it 
is compounded of the first, third and fifth partials of the tonic, 
dominant and subdominant of the scale; a third states that it is 
derived from the intervals, inversions of the intervals, and additions 
of the intervals existing in the Jower reaches of the overtone series; 
a fourth would like us to believe that the diatonic scale is an arrange- 
ment of tones not directly derived from the overtone series. 

In respect to “undertones”, which have been set forth by some 
writers as an explanation of the still contested ‘duality of tonality” 
(the generation of both the major and minor species by a single tone), 
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one theorist claims that they are a physical impossibility, while 
others claim to have proved their existence. 

One may mention also the opposing opinions concerning the 
fidelity and sensitivity of aural perception in relation to music. 
It is contended authoritatively on the one hand that the tempered 
scale of the Occident has perverted the ear, and on the other hand 
it is equally authoritatively claimed that the sympathy of the ear 
for “natural” or “‘pure’” harmonies is indestructible. 

From the above brief introduction to the subject of variability 
in the scientific approach to certain musical problems, it is clear 
that conjecture and speculation among theorists are by no means a 
lost art. One will find, as a matter of fact, that most theorists 
devote a good part of their books and essays to contesting the 
assertions of other theorists. In spite of the prevalence of this 
practice, however, and of the gift possessed by most writers of 
splitting hairs with one another, there still remains to be written 
an important (and probably large) work that will be devoted, not to 
adding to the number of theories by opposing the existing ones in 
favour of a new one, but solely to exposing the confusion that exists 
among them. I leave this colossal task to the man who has the 
courage to face and analyze the imposing battery of academicians 
who will fight tooth and nail (and with the comfortable knowledge 
that the margin of speculation is sufficient to guard against their 
losing their ‘‘authority”) for the perpetuation of their respective 
theories anent the origin and explanation of our materia musica. 
It is the purpose of the present essay only to dissect some of the 
beliefs of Mr. Ll. S. Lloyd, who in his article “The Myth of Equal 
Temperament”? is disposed to regard me as a theoretician who is 
unsupported by “modern science’. I find it impossible to be 
provoked by this suggestion of my unauthoritativeness; on the 
contrary, I realize only tqo well, as already indicated, that un- 
scientific lapses of this sort (Mr. Lloyd’s actual words are: “Modern 
science gives no support to the ‘theoretician’ ’’*) are virtually in- 
dispensable to theoretical journalism, and I am indebted to 
Mr. Lloyd for the opportunity he thus presents me to point out and 
perhaps clarify one or two of the obscurities in musical theory around 
which some of us flounder in candid doubt and over which others 
stride with a nonchalance that would rule out the possibility that we 
have not arrived at perfection in the analysis of musical resources 


and phenomena. 


1 Music and Letters, October, 1940. 
2P. 355, op. cit. 
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In view of the instability of our knowledge of the subjects 
above mentioned, it is not at all surprising that Mr. Lloyd’s article 
may bear so unique a title:—“‘The Myth of Equal Temperament”’. 
Nor is it surprising that some of us should feel ourselves equipped, 
or at least tempted by a prejudice arising out of our theoretical 
convictions, to challenge the proposition that equal temperament is 
a myth. Mr. Lloyd makes use of references which he obviously 
regards as substantial support of his belief in the non-existence of 
equal temperament. However, there are quite as many authorities 
(and in some instances they are the very ones whom Mr. Lloyd cites 
in his own behalf) whose views may be adduced as irrefutable evidence 
of the actuality of equal temperament, and, in fact, the mere sug- 
gestion, let alone any copiously annotated contention, that equal 
temperament does not exist, may appear to many musicians and 
theorists as too ludicrous to require comment. But before pro- 
ceeding to show how Mr. Lloyd’s article collapses of its own accord, 
it would be interesting to look summarily into the manner in which 
he erects his repudiation of the “theoretician’”’. 

“The Myth of Equal Temperament” has been provoked by an 
article® of mine which attempted to demonstrate that the music of 
Arnold Schénberg’s mature period did not give rise to the question 
of “tonality versus atonality”, but rather to the question of 
“diatonicism versus pantonality”.* Actually, of course, there is no 
“question” at all, other than that which has been created by con- 
tending theorists, and not by the course of music itself. There can 
be no such contest as diatonicism versus pantonality, since the 
music of each partakes of the same fundamental tonal material, and 
the latter is merely the latest phase in Occidental music which has 
used an octave of twelve equal tones. Pantonal music, which has 
been described by one writer® as embodying the ‘‘most unvocal 
melody, the harshest harmony and the flabbiest rhythm”, has been 
recognized by others as the logical outgrowth of the diatonic music 
of the century preceding it. The record of the battles waged among 
critics and theorists over the increased use of dissonance from the 
time of Beethoven through to the present day is too familiar to bear 
repetition here, but it must nevertheless be constantly referred to 


3 “The Schénberg Concept”’, Music and Letters, April, 1939. 
‘“In my harmony treatise (‘Harmonielehre’) I have recommended that we give 
the term ‘pantonal’ to what is called atonal. By this we can signify the relation of 
all tones to one another, regardless of occasional occurrences, assured by the cir- 
cumstance of a common origin.’’—“‘Problems of Harmony”, by Arnold Schénberg, 
pp. 185, 186, Modern Music, New York, May-June, 1934, translated by Adolph Weiss. 
5 “Atonality: an Insistence’’, Michael Bell, Monthly Musical Record, December, 
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for the benefit of those musical journalists who are wont to treat of 
music in the duodecuple scale as ‘‘atonal’’. Schénberg himself has 
pointed out® that in the same sense that the term has been used 
against his own music, it can be applied to the music of most of the 
old church modes, in which the “starting tone” was an arbitrary 
“keynote”, and not a tonic as the latter is understood in the so- 
called “tonal” harmony of recent and modern diatonicism.’ 

Similarly, in “The Schénberg Concept”, it was my purpose to 
show, on the basis of Schénberg’s own observations, that the term 
“atonality” was not fraught with significance. But since in the 
spoken and written word it had been given more or less universal 
credence, I accepted it as a legitimate proposition, and sought to 
redefine the popular assumption of its adversity to “tonality” as, 
rather, a consciousness on the part of the critics concerned of its 
seemingly abrupt departure from the familiar concords, progressions 
and resolutions of diatonic music. In pursuit of this task, I pointed 
out (by means of a graph® which represented differences between 
certain ‘‘natural’’ intervals occurring in the overtone series and the 
approximate ‘‘corresponding” intervals in the twelve-equal-toned 
system—intervals which Schénberg has cited as establishing a 
“natural origin” for the five non-diatonic tones within the octave) 
that ‘‘atonality” was a concomitant of all diatonic music since 
Bach’s “Well-tempered Clavier’. Insofar as tonality and the 
diatonic scale are understood to be a respect of at least a part of the 
“chord of nature” (which Mr. Lloyd characterizes as ‘“‘imaginary”’, 
and as a “‘scientific misconception at least a hundred years behind 
the times’), this is actually the case. 

“Thus Schénberg”’ (I said), “‘who has accepted equal tempera- 
ment as his medium, inherits the falsities that inhere in the work of 
all his great predecessors”. To quote further from “The Schénberg 
Concept”’: ‘Anyone who wishes to criticise the music of the last two 
centuries on these grounds would be supported by incontrovertible 


®*P. 282, Schénberg, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1937, edited by Merle Armitage: ‘‘Up to 
that time (the time ‘when the two principal modes used to-day were evolved out of 
the church-modes into a predominant position’) music can scarcely be regarded as 
tonal, in the present sense of the word. On the contrary we must concede that the 
church-modes do not at all conform to the law of tonality’’. 

7 Also apposite to this question is the following quotation from an interview 
with Schonberg secured for the Etude, October, 1934, by Laura Remick Copp: 
“‘Many of what are considered ultra-modern chords are merely what were once 
known as passing or changing chords, with the distinction that they now leap over 
resolutions formerly considered indispensable’. 

® Reproduced from the as yet unpublished theoretical work ‘‘Monophony’’, by 
the American composer Harry Partch, whose proposals are briefly set forth in the 
article, ‘‘A New Instrument”, in Musical Opinion for June, 1935. 
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facts, but I should prefer to side with popular opinion and agree 
that Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, in spite of their handicap under 
equal temperament, were great composers’. 

The obvious intent of the above, which was to demonstrate the 
meaninglessness of the term atonality, seems to have escaped 
Mr. Lloyd, who has seized upon my use of the words “handicap” and 
“falsities” and proceeded to denounce “those theorists who have 
become so obsessed with rates of vibration and tunings that their 
hearing has atrophied, metaphorically speaking (footnote 6 to ‘The 
Myth of Equal Temperament’)”. Mr. Lloyd remarks: 

‘Assuming the ‘theoretician’ to know more science than we do, and that 
the printed word must surely express accepted authority, we are troubled 
when we are told that the music of the last two hundred years rests upon 
a false foundation because (as the ‘theoretician’ alleges) it was composed 
in equal temperament, or that equal temperament is implied in enharmonic 
change, or that the twelve-note semitonal scale of modern composers can 
only be explained by equal temperament. We reach the conclusion that 
there is some sort of conflict between science and music, and we decide 
that here are unfathomable mysteries and that it will be best to stick to 


music.” 

I do not assume, as Mr. Lloyd does, that the printed word 
necessarily expresses accepted authority. On the contrary, it is 
only too clear, as has already been shown, that each theorist will 
choose his “authorities” as they serve his ends. If “accepted 
authority” were at all a definable or specific quantity, ninety per cent. 
of the theorists now engaged in contesting one another’s theories 
(and most of us are occupied virtually with nothing else) would find 
themselves with nothing to say. Mr. Lloyd’s statements may 
therefore be safely accepted as at least the utterances of a man who 
has long been identified with musical journalism, and who is sub- 
stantiated at any rate (in part) by his set of authorities. He 
proceeds: 

“The author of the article on The Schénberg Concept . . . was troubled 
by the difficulty of reconciling two truths alleged by the ‘theoretician’, 
the ‘chord of nature’ and the handicap of equal temperament under which 
all occidental music has laboured since Bach’s time. Those of us who 
have encountered this difficulty, and found that both truths are imaginary, 
will sympathize with him; and any resentment we may have against 
‘theoreticians’ for misleading honest musicians will be intensified.” 

It would appear that the ‘‘trouble”’ with which I am found 
afflicted is purely the product of Mr. Lloyd’s interpretation of “The 
Schénberg Concept’’, for one may search the latter article in vain 
for any suggestion on the part of its author that he has encountered 
the difficulty of reconciling the ‘‘chord of nature” with the handicap 
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of equal temperament. What “The Schénberg Concept” concerned 
itself with in its first part was the differences between twelve-tone 
equal temperament and the “‘chord of nature’, and not with re- 
conciling the one with the other. Its purpose, as aforesaid, was to 
point out the inherent atonality of equal temperament, and con- 
sequently the ‘‘atonality” of all music in this system, thus invalida- 
ting the term as a criticism only of Schénberg’s music. The very 
same ‘“‘modern science’ which does not support the “‘theoretician’”’, 
but which apparently gives its support to the author of ‘““The Myth 
of Equal Temperament”, may be consulted for verification of the 
fact that when Schénberg,® or any other harmony teacher or theorist, 
refers to F#, for instance, as the eleventh overtone of C, he refers to 
an interval which in equal temperament differs from the ‘“‘natural’’ 
interval by 49 cents, or approximately one-half of aso-called semitone. 

But Mr. Lloyd has found that equal temperament and the 
“chord of nature” are imaginary. 

“Laboratory investigations”, he writes, ‘“‘show conclusively 
that, measured by the physical vibrations in the air, the melodic 
scale of the violin player (unaccompanied) is a flexible affair’. 

Elsewhere in ‘““The Myth of Equal Temperament” appears the 
following (quoted from William Pole’s The Philosophy of Music, 
1879): 

— modern practice of tuning all organs to equal temperament has 
been a fearful detriment to their quality of tone. Under the old tuning 
(meantone temperament—N.H.T.) an organ made attractive and har- 
monious music, which it was a pleasure to listen to. . . . Now, the harsh 
thirds, applied to the whole instrument indiscriminately, give it a caco- 
phonous and repulsive effect.’ 

And following the above, in Mr. Lloyd’s own words: 

“All musicians know that equal temperament is an acoustical com- 
promise, tolerated by many ears on the piano, and designed to satisfy as 
completely as possible three incompatible requirements, true intonation, 
complete freedom of modulation, and convenience in practical use in keyed 
instruments, and that it sacrifices the first of these to the second and third.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

From the three foregoing quotations it is obvious that in the first 
it is sought to establish the myth of equal temperament on the basis 
of a demonstration that an unaccompanied violin player’s scale is 
. intonationally flexible, that in the second credence is given at 


®* P. 184, Music and Letters, April, 1939. 

10In the chapter devoted to ‘“‘Intonation in Violin Performance” (University of 
Iowa Studies, Vol. IV, Objective Analysis of Musical Performance, 1936, edited by 
Carl E. Seashore) the student is warned (p. 241, footnote 15): ‘“The reader will re- 
member that the players were unaccompanied while recording in the laboratory”. 


(Italics appear in the original.) 
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least to the proposition that twelve-tone equal temperament may be 
taken as a reality that differs from another reality, mean-tone 
temperament, and that in the third it is as much as declared that 
equal temperament is no myth at all.” 

And as if this were not enough, Mr. Lloyd refers the theoretician 
to the comments of Hauptmann (Letiers of a Leipzig Cantor, Voi. I, 
p. 150): 

“Do you know that Spohr maintains that the singer should learn in- 
tonation from a piano in equal temperament? - -! --? - -:--; what marks 
of admiration shall I use? The fitting exclamations have yet to be in- 
vented. . . . And why should the singer cultivate temperament? Thanks 
to the indestructibility of natural organization, it cannot be learnt.” 


These italics, which are Mr. Lloyd’s, will be seen to be most 
significant in connexion with the following statement which, likewise, 
is his: 

“There is evidence that the educated aural perception of the pianist, 


which is not that of a skilled violinist, leads him to hear the intonation of 
the simple concords on his instrument as something which he does not 


distinguish from the concords of the ‘pure scale’. 


We are to understand, then, that equal temperament cannot be 
learnt, and yet that the pianist is possessed of an educated aural 
perception! 

But notwithstanding these manifold unresolved self-contradic- 
tions, Mr. Lloyd proceeds with what he understands to be ad- 
ditional testimony of the non-existence of equal temperament. 
“Even the piano tuner with an ear trained to measure the desired 
dissonance”, he states, “and with ample time to listen to the 
beats he produces, does not tune the instrument perfectly in equal 
temperament”. Granting the truth of this statement, and the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled in any enquiry into the stability of 
equal temperament even in fixed tone instruments, one is neverthe- 
less left in doubt as to whether or not it is a mere quibble by 
Mr. Lloyd’s own admission that harmonic occurrences in certain of 
Bach’s instrumental music, when played on the piano, “will defeat 


11 Perhaps Mr. Lloyd may profit by being referred to one of his favourite authorities, 
Helmholtz, who states (On the Sensations of Tone, Fifth Edition, 1936, p. 428, 
the italics being those of Helmholtz): “. . . I think that no doubt can remain, if 
ever any doubt existed, that the intervals which have been theoretically determined in the 
breceding pages, and there called natural, are really natural for uncorrupted ears; that 
moreover the deviations of tempered intonation are really perceptible and unpleasant to 
uncorrupted ears; and lastly that, notwithstanding the delicate distinctions in particular 
pectin correct singing by natural intervals is much easier than singing in tempered 
intervals”. 
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the tolerant aural perception of the most complacent ear”. And 
again: “The outstanding feature of temperament is, not the precise 
degree of mistuning implied in any particular system, but the fact 
that it postulates a vigid intonation. The idea that Bach, of all 
people, elected to compose in such an intonation has only to be put 
into words to be dismissed as untenable’. The questions which 
these two sentences provoke may multiply themselves ad infinitum ; 
here it will suffice to ask (and even the simplest statement of these 
problems will be seen on examination to be fraught with com- 
plications) if the intonational rigidity, and not the mistuning, of 
temperament is really its outstanding feature, and that, if Bach 
did not elect to compose in such “rigid intonation”, was it because 
he was aware of the subtle point that different tuners would achieve 
different tunings in various clavichords, or if he expected his ‘‘well- 
tempered Clavier’ compositions to be played on some instrument or 
instruments other than the clavichord, or if, lastly, it is true that 
the idea that Bach elected to compose in such an intonation must be 
dismissed as untenable, when the universal and historic assumption 
is that he actually did. Most persons interested in these matters 
will agree that a judicial inquiry into them would occupy much 
more space than can be taken here. 

Through this circuitous route, and by means of an analysis 
of passages from a few of Bach’s works on the strength of which he 
inquires ‘“What evidence is there in all this (italics, N. H. T.) that 
composers write, as the ‘theoretician’ supposes, in equal tempera- 
ment?” the author of ‘““The Myth of Equal Temperament” arrives 
at his leading question, to wit: ‘“Do you consider that modern com- 
posers think, and that their music should be played, with a rigidly 
fixed intonation?’ In view of the demonstrable difficulty of deter- 
mining what points Mr. Lloyd desires to gain in much of his argu- 
ment, it is hard to say whether or not he will be surprised that 
Schénberg answers “Yes” to this question. Schénberg said further 
(during my interview with him in connexion with this question): 
“In the Society for Private Musical Performances (Verein fiir 
Mustkalische Privatauffiihrungen in Wien, founded in Vienna in 
November, 1918) I trained my pupils and friends to play as closely 
as possible to pitches of the tempered scale, because otherwise 
strings and voices would be in discord with the piano”. (Here, no 
doubt, in the opinion of Mr. Lloyd, Schénberg is as preposterous as 
Spohr.) 

Apparently assuming, however, that Schénberg would answer 
“No” to the above question, Mr. Lloyd continues in unwitting 
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confusion to subscribe to an “explanation which Dr. A. F. Barnes— 
writing as a musician—gives (Practice in Modern Harmony, 1937, 
pp. 29 and 30), that music written in the twelve-note semitonal scale 
depends on the contrapuntal framework and the enharmonic 
latitude enjoyed... .” 

Some musicians, and perhaps also some theorists, will accept the 
diatonic-minded Mr. Lloyd’s assurance that this explanation is 
“surely more logical, and far more musicianly” than the assump- 
tion that ‘what is conveniently called polytonal music presupposes 
equal temperament’’. (Mr. Lloyd here quite overlooks the difference 
between polytonality in the diatonic scale and polytonality in the 
duodecuple scale), but they will certainly be more than interested 
in Schénberg’s statement that enharmony does not exist in pantonal 
music. ‘‘How is it possible?” said Schénberg. ‘‘F# and Gb are 
identical. Formerly there may have been some difference between 
these tones, but in my music there is none”’. 

In the matter of the ‘‘chord of nature’’, which is defined in ‘“The 
Myth of Equal Temperament” as a “‘scientific misconception which 
is at least a hundred years behind the times’, Mr. Lloyd reaches his 
darkest moments. ‘‘The very words ‘chord of nature’ are mis- 
leading’, he writes. ‘The harmonic overtones of a musical in- 
strument are pure tones. If a group of them, produced electrically 
in the laboratory, are sounded together we do not hear a chord”! 
And further: ‘‘The use of the word ‘chord’ suggests to the musician a 
group of notes played on musical instruments. But that is some- 
thing quite different from the supposed ‘chord of nature’, for each 
of the notes of musical instruments contains its own overtones 
which give it definition”. (What will Mr. Lloyd say of the following, 
which can be found on page 69 of the Fifth Edition of On the Sensa- 
tions of Tone: ‘The series of the first six partials of a compound tone 
may be regarded musically as a major chord with a very predominant 
fundamental tone, and in fact the musical quality of a compound 
tone possessing these partials, as, for example, a fine singing voice, 
when heard beside a simple tone, very distinctly (italics—N. H. T.) 
produces the agreeable effect of a consonant chord’’). 

It is remarkable (though of course not unbelievable) that a con- 
temporary writer should regard the ‘‘chord of nature” as anything 
other than a term which is largely (though most certainly not 
wholly) theoretical.“ And it is quite as strange that he should 


12 In “‘The Schénberg Concept”’ the term is systematically placed between quotes, 


and 12-tone equal temperament is referred to as approximating a limited ‘‘chord of 
nature”. 
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appear to be ignorant not only of the influence which the overtone 
series has had on Occidental musical practice, but of the fact of its 
direct relation to, if not its actual control of, the scale fixation and 
the laws of harmony to which the Western music of the last two 
centuries has adhered. Mr. Lloyd, however, makes no pretence of 
guarding us against the conclusion that he labours under this 
ignorance, for he says, ‘“The ‘theoretician’ who still derives his scale 
and his harmony directly from the harmonic overtones of musical 
instruments neglects all that science has discovered about ‘hearing’ 
since Rameau’s day.”’ (This “hearing” is elucidated in the first of 
the two quotations appearing in the preceding paragraph.) But 
perhaps he himself is suspicious of the shortcomings of his pro- 
positions, else how could he use the statement of Sir Donald Tovey’s 
that ‘“No true harmonic ideas are based on equal temperament”’ as a 
subhead to ‘The Myth of Equal Temperament’? Surely it is not 
to be assumed that Sir Donald Tovey’s words mean that equal 
temperament is a myth, but rather that ‘‘true harmonies” and equal 
temperament are two realities somewhat opposed to one another. 
On the whole, in view of the common knowledge of the compromise 
embodied in temperament, the statement seems superfluous. 
Arnold Schénberg, who has revised many antiquated and obscure 
notions concerning the origin and explanation of our materia musica, 
has this to say (pp. 272, 273, Schénberg, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1937, 
edited by Merle Armitage): ‘. . . let us bear in mind that the 
chromatic scale flows from the same source as the major: from the 
elements which are the constituents of every tone” (italics—N. H. T.). 
The difference is only that the one imitates the natural sound up 
to the sixth overtone, while the other reaches about twice as far, 
to the thirteenth overtone; in other words, the chromatic scale 
brings the more distant overtones within the possibility of relation- 
ship. 
“And here is the answer to our question regarding the possibility 
of interconnexion of the tones. It is founded on the fact that in 
the starting tone and its nearest relative, the union and the com- 
panionship of the tones is continually demonstrated to our ear, so that 


18 For “‘authoritative” confirmations of this belief one may consult: The Biological 
Bases of the Evolution of Music, I. 1. Kryzhanovsky, Oxford University Press, 1928; 
Music, a Science and an Art, John Redfield, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928; New Musical 
Resources, Henry Cowell, Alfred A. Knopf, 1930; Problems of Harmony, Arnold 
Schénberg (already referred to). 

4 P. 269, op. cit.: “If . . . we wish to investigate what the relation of tones to 
each other really is, the first question that arises is: what makes it possible that a 
second tone should follow a first, a beginning tone? Howis this logically possible ?’’ 
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we do nothing more than imitate nature when we make use of these 
relations.” (Italics—N. H. T.) 

With these remarks from one of the most renowned of modern 
composers and teachers, I let the matter rest, except only to suggest 
that Mr. Lloyd has apparently allowed his undoubtedly honest and 
commendable passion for the subjects here involved to run away 
with his intelligence. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Lloyd’s article which follows was in my hands before he 
had a chance to see the text of “ Theorists in the Dark”’, and is thus 
in no sense a reasoned and deliberate answer to Mr. Taylor. That 
it does in fact provide an answer is mere coincidence. 

Now that he has read “Theorists in the Dark” Mr. Lloyd has 
added this note to form a “sandwich” between Mr. Taylor’s article 
and his own “Speculative Music’—the text of which he has not 
seen fit to revise in any material respect.—ED. 


* 


Were I to write an article under the title “ The Myth of Snowdon” 
readers would not expect me to prove that the existence of Snowdon 
wasamyth. They would look for a discussion of some myth which 
had grown up round Snowdon. My article in Music and Letters 
discussed, very uncompromisingly, the nineteenth-century myth 
that Bach ‘“‘thought in tempered music”’, to quote a pundit of that 
period. The approach to Bach’s harmony through modal poly- 
phony is more significant than any influence which he exercised, 
during a century’s oblivion, on subsequent composers. As a 
scientist, for I have no claim to be a theorist, I find particular 
satisfaction in Sir Donald Tovey’s dictum recorded in one of his 
last two books, The Integrity of Music (page 45): “Musical theory 
has been wrecked again and again by efforts to base it upon natural 
acoustic principles. The attempt is vain, as are all attempts to 
reduce art to science. In as far as theories of harmony go beyond 
empiric observation of the practice of great masters, they tend 
towards uncontrollable pseudo-scientific speculations”. The article 
which follows, written, as it happens, some months before Tovey’s 
swansong came into my hands, will explain why this dictum makes 
so much appeal, for my article in Music and Letters was prompted 
by certain empiric observations of “false relations” in Bach’s 
music which Dr. Ian Parrott had recorded in The Musical Times 
for December, 1939. Li. S. Ltoyp. 


* * * * 


Speculative Music 


BY 
LL. S. LLOYD 


“Musicke is either speculative or practicall. Speculative is that kinde 
of musicke which by Mathematical helpes, seeketh out the causes, 
properties, and natures of soundes by themselves, and compared with 
others proceeding no further, but content with the onlie contemplation 
of the Art. Practical is that which teacheth al that may be knowne 
in songs, eyther for the understanding of other mens, or making of 


ones owne.” 
Thomas Morley, Annotations to A Plaine and Easie 


Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597). 


IT is no uncommon experience to meet in the musical columns of 
our newspapers, or even in some more specialist publication, an 
assumption that there is an inherent conflict between the science of 
acoustics and the art of music. The assumption is sanctioned by 
hoary tradition, and for that reason is likely to be passed, unques- 
tioned, by many musical readers. It is more likely to be dismissed 
with amusement by scientific readers, who will thereupon turn to 
read something else. A few readers, keenly interested in the rather 
remarkable way in which our knowledge of the nature of our sensory 
perceptions has developed in the last twenty-five years, may be 
moved to some slight impatience with what, to them, is an expression 
of the outlook of theorists of a century ago. But when they meet 
a phrase such as “the ear refuses to be dragooned by acoustics” 
‘their impatience is tempered by astonishment. And not without 
reason: for acoustics means the science of hearing; as a scientific 
study it must be concerned with finding out truth, with ascertaining 
how we hear and what we hear when we listen to what we call a 
sound outside our ears. Music must be part of the evidence of 
which science has to take account. The ascertainable properties 
of the ear must “dragoon” acoustics; and acoustics which tries to 
dragoon the ear is a contradiction in terms. We begin to realise 
why Bernard van Dieren dismissed the “science” of the musical 
research worker as having a “Looking-Glass complexion”. It is 
a pity that this should be so. It is easy to exaggerate the value 
of the contribution which science may be able to make to the 
practice and performance of music, for it lies in a strictly limited 
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field: in. particular, the construction and tuning of musical instru- 
ments, and the design of concert halls and music rooms. But 
musical scholarship, if informed by some acquaintance with modern 
scientific advances, has a definite contribution to make to acoustics; 
and it is needed to disentangle the relevant evidence from music itself. 

About thirty years ago, when a series of test matches was in 
progress, there was considerable correspondence, in one of our 
leading newspapers, about the way in which bowlers were able to 
make a cricket ball swerve in the air. Some correspondents con- 
tended that the bowler could achieve this result only if he were 
assisted by the wind; others said that, though the wind might help, 
it was not essential. Both parties were silenced by a pontifical 
correspondent who told them that they were talking nonsense, for 
a ball could not swerve in the air since that would be contrary to 
“the laws of nature”. Many of his readers had doubtless succeeded, 
as golfers, in hitting a perfectly good slice off the tee on a windless 
day. They would greet his intervention with a tolerant smile. 
But they might have gone further. The “laws of nature”, as every 
student of science knows, are man-made. They are subject to 
revision as knowledge accumulates. They are, in fact, only a series 
of pigeon-holes in which the man of science arranges groups of 
related facts; and from time to time he finds it necessary to recon- 
struct his pigeon-holes. The particular “laws of nature” which 
the correspondent had in mind must have been Newton’s laws of 
motion; and it happens that Newton was well aware that a ball 
can swerve in the air without any assistance from the wind. In 
1672, he addressed a communication to the Royal Society, repro- 
duced in Volume VI of the Philosophical Transactions, in which he 
discussed the bending of a ray of light by a prism. Having recorded 
this bending he was concerned to discover whether the light con- 
tinued to bend after it had left the prism. He wrote: “Then I 
began to suspect whether the rays, after their trajection through 
the prism, did not move in curve lines . . . And it increased my 
suspicion when I remembered that I had often seen a tennis ball, 
struck with an oblique racket, describe such a curve line. For, 
a circular as well as a progressive motion being communicated to 
it by that stroke, its parts on that side, where the motions conspire, 
must press and beat the contiguous air more violently than on the 
other”. All golfers know that, in his observations on the flight of 
a ball, Newton was quite right. The gentleman who intervened 
in the correspondence about the swerve of a cricket ball was quite 
wrong for a simple enough reason. He left the air out of account. 
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This story has been recounted at length because it affords a 
perfect analogy for the speculations of musical theorists of the 
nineteenth century who left the ear out of account, and relied instead 
on ‘Mathematical helpes”. It is easy to find excuse for them. 
The music of the sixteenth century was a closed book to them; and 
the music of that period, with its contrapuntal outlook, has par- 
ticular significance for musical acoustics, perhaps because it was 
nearer to the beginning of occidental music than the music of the 
classical period with its more harmonic structure. Science on the 
other hand was only beginning to discover that physical acoustics, 
which deals with the vibrations that we listen to, is not enough, 
and that, as Helmholtz pointed out in 1862, the basis of musical 
theory must be sought in the physiological and psychological 
sections of the theory of hearing—in the properties of the ear and 
the nature of the co-operation between the ear and the brain. But 
what was excusable error a hundred years ago is inexcusable to-day. 

The origin of the notion that there is some inherent conflict 
between acoustics and music is to be traced far back into history. 
Among the Greeks there were two schools of thought. To the 
Pythagoreans everything in nature was harmony and number. 
Music was an example of a sublime mystery which, on a celestial 
scale, found expression in the harmony of the spheres. The place 
of number in this scheme rested on the discovery that if a string 
be so stopped that the length of one part is double that of the other 
their notes differ by an octave. If, however, one part is half as 
long again as the other their notes differ by a fifth. Pythagoras 
was the first to propound the conundrum: ‘‘ Why should consonance 
be determined by the ratios of small whole numbers?” 

The Aristoxenians adopted a different approach. Like the 
Pythagoreans they regarded the octave (diapason) as made up of 
a fifth (diapente) and a fourth (diatesseron), and the difference of 
these they called a tone. Both used the tone to estimate other 
intervals. But the Aristoxenians differed from the Pythagoreans 
in holding that a fourth as a known interval could be determined 
by the ear’s judgement; so too could a fifth; and these judgements 
by the ear, in turn, determined the tone. The Pythagoreans, on 
the other hand, held that the ear was not a competent judge in so 
nice a case, and that the fourth and the fifth must be determined 
by “proportions”,} that is by arithmetic or what Morley called 


1 The nature of “proportions,” arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical, was 


explained by Thomas Morley in the Annotations to his Plaine and Easie Introduction. 
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“Mathematical helpes”. To the Pythagoreans, music was thus a 
manifestation of a natural perfection which was independent of the 
ear. This was neither musical nor scientific truth. It was pure 
philosophical speculation. 

There is a most interesting comment on all this in a paper which 
Dr. Wallis, one of the original Fellows of the Royal Society, com- 
municated to the Philosophical Transactions of the Society, in 1698, 
under the title ‘On the Imperfections in an Organ”. 

“The two eminent sects among the ancients, the Aristoxenian and the 


Pythagorean, differ much in the same way as the language of our ordinary 
practical musicians, and that of those who treat of it in a more speculative 


way. 


“And though our present gamut takes no notice of this little diversity, 
yet, in vocal music, the ear directs the voice to a more just proportion.” 


The first part of this quotation carries the story across the period 
of two thousand years, or more, which separated Pythagoras from 
Thomas Morley. The passage from A Plaine and Easie Introduction 
to Practicall Musicke reproduced at the head of this article makes 
this evident. The second part of the quotation carries the story 
to the present day. We are reminded of the pronouncement by 
Lionel Tertis in his Beauty of Tone in String Playing: ‘The certain 
road to never-failing perfect intonation is listening of the most 
concentrated kind”’. 

The century which followed the publication of Morley’s Plaine 
and Easie Introduction witnessed the appearance of a new school of 
thought, that of experimental science; and this opened a third field 
of activity, as distinct from “speculative” as it was from “ practicall 
musicke”. Throughout the middle ages men’s understanding of 
nature was shackled by mysticism, obscurity of ideas, and servility 
of thought. Aristotle’s system was regarded as authoritative. 
None ever dreamt of bringing the conceptions of ancient writers to 
the test of actual experiment. The appearance of the strict scientific 
method changed all this. The guess work of the past was swept 
away. Enquiry started afresh from the basis of ascertained fact. 
No new conception capable of experimental verification was accepted 
till it had been brought to trial. How many of us would have 
realised, as Newton did, the necessity of finding out whether, if 
once a ray of light had been bent by passing through a prism, it 
would as it were acquire the habit of bending, and move in a curve 
when it began travelling through the air again? Yet once we think 
of it, we realise that it was a possibility to be explored, and either 
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confirmed or rejected by experiment. It is because men of science, 
from the seventeenth century onwards, have approached the study 
of nature in this critical spirit that we know so much about it to-day. 

Enquiries into the nature of the sounds we listen to took their 
place in the new movement. The foundation of physical acoustics 
was laid by Galileo and Mersenne, one third of the way through 
the century, when they established the laws of vibration of strings, 
which tell us how the rate of the fundamental vibration is related 
to the length, weight, and tension of the string. On this foundation, 
subsequent investigators established a secure body of knowledge 
about vibrations of strings, and of air in pipes, which is made use 
of to-day in the construction of musical instruments. But they 
did not make any considerable contribution to musical theory, for 
the simple reason that they would not leave the sure ground of 
established fact and of hypothesis that could be verified by experi- 
ment, while as yet they knew little or nothing about the physiology 
of the ear. 

We must not think of this new development as having much in 
common with speculative music. The successors of Pythagoras 
still continued to explain music by means of arithmetic. Indeed, 
as scientific knowledge grew, they made use of it as the starting 
point of new flights of imagination; not all of them wholly valueless 
however uncertain their place in theory. Science, too, found a 
use for some of the data collected by speculative music, which could 
be applied to the problems of keyboard instruments and to the 
niceties of “temperament” which their rigid intonation made 
inevitable. An example is Dr. Wallis’s paper, already mentioned, 
“On the Imperfections in an Organ”. But the quotation we have 
taken from this paper, above, and its context, make it evident 
that Dr. Wallis thought of his scientific work as something just as 
distinct from speculative music as it was from practical music. We 
shall do well always to draw this distinction, from the seventeenth 
century onwards, between experimental science, limiting its pro- 
nouncements to ascertained facts; speculative music, ever ready to 
indulge in what Bernard van Dieren has called ‘romantic musing 
and fabulous mathematics”; and the art of music, which owes 
its development to the musical insight and sensitive ear of com- 
posers. 

The essence of scientific enquiry lies in the sequence: experiment, 
hypothesis, experiment. Facts disclosed by experiment may 
suggest to the thinker a hypothesis about nature. But that 
hypothesis must be tested by experiment, and verified, before it 
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becomes accepted theory. Recall, as a simple illustration, the 
necessity which Newton recognised to confirm or reject the hypo- 
thesis that ‘“‘after their trajection through the prism” rays of light 
might “‘move in curve lines”. Speculative music on the other 
hand recognised no such compelling necessity. That is why its 
days became numbered as scientific knowledge increased. But it 
was first to reach its heyday in the nineteenth century as we shall see. 
To return, however, to the seventeenth century. A paper which 

is significant for our theme was communicated to the Philosophical 
Transactions in 1692 by Francis Robartes under the title ““On the 
Defects and the Musical Notes of the Trumpet, and Trumpet Marine”. 
The conclusion to which Robartes was led, by the investigation he 
describes, was directed to the nature of the vibration of a column 
of air in a pipe. His investigation was concerned with the notes 
of a trumpet which was straight and keyless, like the modern cavalry 
trumpet. He records its notes, as it was increasingly overblown, 
on a musical stave; and these notes are the harmonic overtones in 
a musical note with which we are all familiar to-day; the octave, 
the twelfth, the fifteenth, the seventeenth, and so on, measured as 
musical intervals from the fundamental. For the understanding of 
these notes he took the trumpet marine, which was a monochord 
whose notes were excited by bowing, and selected by touching, 
not stopping, the string at appropriate points. This gave the 
series of notes which the string player calls ‘‘harmonics”, and they 
were the same as the trumpet notes. The crux of the enquiry lay 
in ascertaining why many of the notes were in tune, while others, 
the seventh, eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth harmonics (he 
limited himself to the first sixteen harmonics), were out of tune, 7.¢. 
not capable of representation correctly on the gamut or musical 
scale. For the seventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth harmonics were 
too flat, while the eleventh harmonic was too sharp, for such repre- 
sentation. He disclosed why this was so by measuring the corre- 
sponding section of the string of the trumpet marine and applying 
the known ratios for the musical intervals of the gamut. He was 
led to conclude that, as the note of the trumpet rose to a higher 
harmonic as the player blew harder, the column of air in the trumpet 
vibrated in shorter and shorter segments which were always aliquot 
parts of the whole length. This appears to be the earliest investi- 
gation into the problem of the vibration of the air in an organ pipe 
or a wind instrument. And he ended his discourse with the words: 
“As a corollary, we may observe that the distances of the trumpet 


notes, ascending continually, decreased in the proportion of } § 37% 
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in infinitum”. Observe that this series of fractions is what algebra 
books call a harmonic series. Each group of three successive frac- 
tions is in what Thomas Morley described as “harmonical pro- 
portion”. This term was derived from the Greeks; and it is an 
example of the Mathematical helpes of Morley’s speculative music. 
It has nothing to do with harmony; it is pure arithmetic. Here we 
find the origin of the term “‘harmonic overtones”’, which is used to 
distinguish the overtones of a musical note from the ‘“inharmonic 
overtones” of, say, an untuned bell, which do not exhibit this 
arithmetical relationship. We shall return to this later. 

Perhaps this paper by Francis Robartes will serve to illustrate 
the fundamental difference between speculative music and science, 
as it appeared in the seventeenth century. But though these early 
investigators, by patient enquiry and experiment, established a 
considerable body of data on which the physical science of acoustics 
was to build, they provided no answer to Pythagoras’ conundrum: 
why is consonance determined by the ratio of small whole numbers? 
That remained unanswered for another century and a half. Mean- 
while speculative music, delighted with science’s discoveries about 
harmonic overtones, started on new flights. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century Rameau called attention to the curious parallel 
between the notes of the major triad and the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth harmonics in a musical note. The word “parallel”, not 
“identity”, is used advisedly; for while the harmonics are pure 
tones, z.e. tones free from overtones, each note of a major triad 
played on musical instruments has its own chain of overtones. 
That gives these notes their individuality, which makes just all the 
difference in the world. Rameau’s suggestion of générateurs was 
developed, by others, into the theory of the fundamental bass, an 
imaginary bass which Sir Donald Tovey has described as “best 
when most imaginary”. And Tovey continues: 

“In England Rameau’s doctrine raged unchecked by taste or common 
sense, and culminated in Dr. Day’s famous application of homoeopathy 
to the art of music.” 

Nor were theorists content to derive harmony from the harmonic 
series. They used this series of fractions to provide a natural basis 
for the musical scale, carefully confining attention to certain of the 
harmonics which Robartes had found to be in tune, but ignoring 
those he had described as out of tune. To stop at the sixth harmonic 
and ignore the seventh, in any purely arithmetical argument, was 


2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article ‘“‘Harmony”. 
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to go very near to faking the evidence. But that was not all. Some 
even discovered, in this series belonging to arithmetic, the natural 
necessity for key. This was tantamount to describing modal 
polyphony as unnatural, for the harmonic series became an arith- 
metical truth, though an undiscovered one, when number was 
invented. To-day Dr. Day’s theory of harmony has become an 
exploded myth, for musical reasons. The musical evidence which 
rejects the corresponding theories of the scale and key is just as 
cogent. 

In the nineteenth century speculative music took a turn for the 
worse. As Morley tells us, in his day its votaries were ‘content 
with the onlie contemplation of the Art” and proceeded no further. 
Not so the neo-Pythagoreans of the nineteenth century. They 
proceeded to lay down instructions, for the guidance of composers, 
about the scale that ought to be used, and the modulations that might 
be employed. One of them was so lacking in a sense of humour, or 
power of self criticism, that “for exact theoretical purposes”’ he 
calculated the measurement of the major third of equal tempera- 
ment to 20 decimal places, a degree of accuracy which in a mistuned 
unison would represent a beat occurring not more frequently than 
once in 1,000 million years. No wonder such speculations prompted 
Helmholtz to protest: ‘““We must distinguish carefully between 
composers and theoreticians. Neither the Greeks nor the great 
musical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
people to be blinded by a theory which their ears could upset”. 

Which brings us to the great change in the outlook of science 
that came about in the nineteenth century. All this time specula- 
tive music built on the assumption that what we hear corresponds 
exactly to the vibrations we listen to, for it was with those vibrations 
alone that their arithmetic was concerned. But gradually men of 
science came to realize that our impressions of our surroundings 
depend much more on the nature of our sense organs, and the way 
in which the brain co-operates with them, than they do on the 
characteristics of our surroundings themselves. At first, when it 
was realized that what our ears tell us is not infallibly true, men 
accepted the notion of aural illusions, as something exceptional, 
errors of judgment made by the brain in estimating sensations. 
Later, as knowledge grew, that notion had to give place to a recogni- 
tion that exact correspondence is not to be expected between a 
perception and the physical cause which excites it. The marvel is 
that our ears are as clever as, in fact, we now know them to be. 
Helmholtz’s contribution to musical acoustics, with the publication 
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of his Tonempfindungen in 1862, came just when this scientific 
revolution was taking place; and that is why it wrought such de- 
vastating change in scientific theory about music and, not unnatur- 
ally, aroused so much opposition—most of which looks rather 
foolish to-day. His great work was primarily a study of the 
physiology of the ear, in which, as he observed, all scientific theory 
about music must find its basis. To-day he has come into his own, 
and men of science can only express their admiration for the unerring 
skill with which he established such far-reaching conclusions from 
such limited data and with experimental resources that were so 
much more restricted than those to be found in any modern acous- 
tical laboratory. Not that he anticipated all the detail with which 
patient investigation has filled in his broad outlines. For example 
he did not question the idea of a one-to-one relationship between 
pitch and frequency (t.e. rate of vibration), though he proved experi- 
mentally that a high note produced by vibrations of given energy 
created a much greater sensation of loudness than did a deep note 
produced by vibrations of the same energy. But he solved with 
consummate ease the conundrum of Pythagoras; and in the opening 
pages of his book he wrote: ‘To show what processes, taking place 
in the ear, render sensible the difference between consonance and 
dissonance, will be one of the principal problems in the second part 
of this work”. 

Looking back on this fundamental change in the attitude of 
science towards the relations between our surroundings and our 
perceptions of them, a modern writer® has remarked: 

“‘Classical psychophysiology seems to be correct in its view that auditory 
. experience is correlated directly only with the neural activities 
occurring in that portion of the brain which is known as the cerebral 
cortex. The domain of the acoustical stimulus, on the other hand, may 
be regarded as terminating at the ear-drums, where it first acts upon the 
physiological mechanisms. Fsom the tympanum to the cortex, however, 
is rather a far cry.” 
It is evident to all of us that the tone we hear in listening to a 
musical note is something totally different, in its nature, from the 
complicated vibration in the air of which the physicist draws 
pictures with his oscillograph. This quotation suggests that we 
must not take it for granted that there will be exact correspondence 
between them in every detail. It is, in fact, in the exploration of 
the normal departures from this correspondence that the interest, 
for musicians, of modern acoustical science lies. Incidentally 


® Leonard T. Troland, J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1930, 1, 301. 
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“practical music” comes into its own; for science, to-day, tells 
the musician that what matters to him is the music he hears, not 
the vibrations he listens to. What his ear tells him, not what the 
oscillograph tells the physicist, is all important. The science of 
acoustics and the art of music, hand-in-hand, are to-day showing 
speculative music the way to the door. 

Consider for instance all the wonderful romances that speculative 
music has woven round that curiosity of arithmetic, the harmonic 
series which turned upside down becomes the simplest series 
we know: I, 2, 3, 4, 5, “in infinitum”. We may think of the 
harmonic vibrations in a musical note as exciting a tidy, regular, 
pattern on the internal structure of the cochlea in the ear, which 
“the neural activities of the cerebral cortex” accept as a musical 
note of the pitch (more or less) of the fundamental, and of character- 
istic quality determined by the intensity of the pattern at various 
points, a pattern which we think of as the overtones, blended by 
aural perception into one musical whole. This is the only scientific 
meaning of “the natural phenomenon of the harmonic series’”— 
not a very happy phrase at the best of times, though it was beloved 
of speculative music in the nineteenth century. We may think 
of the znharmonic vibrations of an untuned bell as creating an untidy, 
irregular, pattern which enters “the neural activities of the cerebral 
cortex” as a jangle. An over-simplification of course,‘ but it will 
serve in a first approach to modern acoustical science. We applaud 
Robartes for leaving his discoveries about “trumpet notes” or 
harmonics just where they were borne by ascertained facts, and 
for eschewing the strange adventures of speculative music in doing 
sums about them. 

At this point the patient reader may ask: why does this tiresome 
fellow want to indulge in all this meticulous distinction between 
what we hear and what we listen to, what is the need to obliterate 
all the landmarks of musical theory about which we were taught 
a generation ago? By way of apology, may the “tiresome fellow” 
plead, on his critics’ behalf as well as his own, that it is only in the 
last ten years or so that modern research has supplied the complete 
vindication of Helmholtz’s approach to the problems of musical 
theory? It is as recently as 1934 that Harvey Fletcher® published 


* Which may be amplified by reference to Harvey Fletcher, ‘‘Auditory Patterns,” 
Rev. mod. Phys., 1940, 12, 47. 
5 J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1934, 6, 59. Short accounts of his conclusions were 
iven in The Musical Times, No. 1178, April, 1941, p. 140, and in a paper, “Modern 
ience and Musical Theory’’, read before the Royal Society of Arts, by the writer, 
on 4th March, 1942 (see the Proceedings). 
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the final conclusions of a series of masterly researches which showed 
that it was wrong to suppose, as the neo-Pythagorean of the nine- 
teenth century supposed, ‘“‘that the three subjective characteristics 
of a musical tone, namely loudness, pitch and timbre, are correlated 
directly with the three phys. .] quantities, namely, sound intensity, 
fundamental frequency of vibration, and overtone structure respec- 
tively . . . Such a simple one-to-one relationship does not exist. 
. . . For example the pitch of a musical tone depends not only 
upon the fundamental frequency of vibration but also upon the 
overtone structure and the total sound intensity’”’. 

With this conclusion we are no longer dependent on the scientific 
insight of a Helmholtz to tell us that physical acoustics is not enough. 
When the true scientific method brings hypothesis to the test of 
actual experiment, we can all see the ground slipping away from 
under the feet of his “theoreticians”. We find that we must dismiss 
as clichés of speculative music, to-day, those phrases about “the 
harmonic series” and “the laws of acoustics” (never specified) 
which tripped so readily from the pen of the neo-Pythagorean of 
the nineteenth century; for however entertaining the stories he 
unfolded to us, these were as much a compound of romance and 
fable as the stories we were told in childhood about dragons and 
unicorns. 


Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: a Reply 
BY 
H. J. W. TILLYARD 


It was a brilliant piece of sub-editing that brought together in 
one number of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift! two articles, one by 
Dr. Georgiades of Athens and the other by Father Petresco of 
Bucarest, both containing strictures on the methods, principles 
and results of the transcriptions of Byzantine Music issued by the 
editors of the M.M.B. 


As Fr. Petresco has directed a more specific attack on my own 
book, The Hymns for November, I will take some of his allegations 
first. 

I. p.157. “The number of MSS. cited is insufficient”. If P. 
will read my introduction (p. XI) and the corresponding passage 
in Wellesz, Die Hymnen des Sticherarium fiir September (p. viii), 
he will, I trust, understand our point of view. We consider that 
until a complete survey and examination of all relevant MSS. can 
be made (which is a work for the next half-century) a larger apparatus 
criticus would only perplex the reader without altering the total 
result. Wellesz and I have studied a great many MSS. besides 
those tabulated in our introductions. 

2. Ibid. “Hymns” for “Stichera Idiomela”. It is the 
cherished privilege of an Englishman to use a shorter, more popular 
and less definite word in preference to a strictly scientific term, 
whenever the meaning is clear from the context. In this case a 
full explanation and definition has been given in M.M.B., Vol. I, 
p. 13. 

[Prof. Wellesz adds: ““HyMn is really the right term for the whole 
of ecclesiastical poetry, written to be sung. It is the strictly scientific 
term by which songs proper are distinguished from the cantillation 
of the psalms and the ecstatic chants (cf. Ephes. v, 19; Coloss. iii, 
16). This kind of terminology has been kept by the Patristic 
Fathers’’.] 

3. No one ever said that the Doxastarion (C’ple 1882) was a 


1B.Z., XXXIX (1939), Pt. 1, 65 and 156. 
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“serious source” for mediaeval Byzantine music. I only mentioned 
it as containing the modern versions of some hymns. 


4. Ibid. P. charges me with ignoring the theorists of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. It would not perhaps have been very much 
loss; but I may say that I have constantly referred all points of 
theory to Prof. Héeg, who is in charge of the theoretical section of 
the M.M.B., and committed myself to no view that he considered 
unsound. 


5. p. 158. It will be seen below that so far from P. having 
the right to correct me on the interpretation of the Parallage (the 
Byzantine counterpart to our sol-fa), he has himself fallen into a 
palpable error in this matter. The next four paragraphs contain 
charges too vague for refutation. 


6. Mode II and II Plagal (pp. 158-162). In making Modes II 
and II Plagal end on c, Petresco not only goes against the editors of 
the M.M.B. but also against Gastoué, Fleischer and Tardo. Nor 
does tradition support him. Not one of the Italo-Grecian examples 
given by Gaisser and Tardo ends onc. The Modern Greek Mode II 
begins and ends on g (in some species e). The Modern Mode II 
Plagal has two species, one ending on d, the other one. Further, 
the practice-examples given by Fleischer make it certain that P. 
is wrong. From many examples in Fleischer’s book and elsewhere, 
it is indisputable that the plain signature of Mode II B’’ means g 
(Petresco might have found this in his own book, from the table of 
Intonations on page 27), while c is given as IV Plagal, never as II 
or II Plagal. Petresco’s statement that Mode II and Mode II 
Plagal “have the same signature” is wrong, because the letters TA. 
make the signature different. 

This argument makes unnecessary the whole series of passages 
tabulated on pages 159, 160, ‘161, 162, which, in any case, being 
given without signatures, cannot be the basis of discussion. The 
matter simply comes to this:—Petresco and I read the interval- 
signs in the same way: he begins every hymn in these Modes two 
notes too low and so naturally, where he ought to end on e, he ends 
onc. No amount of parallel readings can alter this obvious piece 
of arithmetic. 


7. p. 162. The augmented fourth: this interval is avoided in 
the Modern Greek, Italo-Grecian, Russian, Jewish, and Gregorian 
systems and in Greek folksongs. There is no reason for allowing 
it in mediaeval Byzantine music. 
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8. p. 163. The Third Mode. I have examined a good many 
hymns in Mode III both in the Grottaferrata Hirmologus and in 
the Octoechus and also in an 18th century Anthology. Unlike P. 
I found the signatures perfectly clear, as he may see in my Hand- 
book.2 If P. wishes to argue this question he must prefix the 
signatures to his examples, which he has failed to do (163-165). 


g. The Barys or Grave Mode. A casual reader on p. 166 would 
certainly imagine from P.’s statements that the Modern Greek 
Barys (III Plagal) always began from Zw B. As a matter of fact 
it has two forms (1) from f = our f major, (2) from B. 

Now if we try the B-form in the mediaeval system, we mostly 
find an ambitus of G—f, which is too low for actual use. Form (1) 
causes no difficulty and may safely be assumed. Petresco mis- 
understands the signature (166): the stroke is a conventional sign 
(like the two hooks in other Modes) and not an Oligon (ascending 
second). In Fleischer’s practice-examples we find exactly the same 
thing; and even in the Modern Greek System the conventional 
sign has survived,® the intervals reading from f. The numerous 
passages quoted by P. are again of no use to us in the absence of 
the signature. 

1o. The same argument holds for Mode IV Plagal, which 
Petresco (like Chrysanthus) begins from c. In mediaeval music 
this would usually give an ambitus of G—a which is clearly too low. 

In this matter of the Modes Petresco not only goes against 
Fleischer, but also fails to take any account of investigations made 
by Wellesz and his pupils and by myself. These represent the 
evidence of at least a thousand Byzantine hymns and give a scheme 
of signatures for the eight Modes that has been tested by us all and 
never found wanting. No example published by Petresco tends 
to disprove what we have tried to establish. 


II. p. 167 (post med.) Georgiades, Petresco and the argument 
from Tradition. There is a real difficulty in Mode IV. The com- 
plete table of ecclesiastical Modes, which is attested both by Western 


* Handbook of Middle Byz. Mus. Notation (Copenh., 1935), 33. P’s book is 
entitled Les Idioméles et le Canon de l’office de Noél. 

® Rebours, P., Tvaité de Psaltique, 206. 

‘ Wellesz, E., Hymnen d. Sticherarium f. September. Introd., p. xxiv. Prof. 
Wellesz has also kindly supplied the following note:—In a recent book Music in the 
Middle Ages, by Gustave Reese (London, 1941), p. 81, reference is made to T.’s 
article on the Hymns of Casia (Byz. Zeits., xx, 1911, 420), and on p. 82 an example is 
given from Avyotatov povapxyoavtos, a Sticheron in sequence-form by Casia 
(Transcr. from a MS. at Koutloumousi, by Oliver Strunk). Strunk has accepted 
our method of transcribing Byz. melodies with the signs that we use; and G. Reese 
bases the section on Byz. Music in his book completely on our work. 
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and Arabian authority,® gives us the notes in order, by tone and 
semitone, and affords proof of the diatonic nature of the scale; but 
it does not explain the procedure when a Mode that is too low or 
too high in its root-position is performed at a more convenient 
pitch. Is this a transposition? If so, it would give us bb for an 
original f or f’. Or is it merely an extension upwards or down- 
wards involving no change from bf to bb? 

P. says that Mode IV, which usually starts from g (seldom from 
d’ its proper Finalis), is a transposed Mode and needs bb, although 
he admits that by may be required in modulation (Tardo gives 
bh).® 

Now this difficulty is not confined to Mode IV, but crops up in 
various places and is caused by the lack of exact information just 
mentioned. How do our two experts wish to deal with it? Both 
give the same answer—tradition. 

Dr. Georgiades says’: “In order to read a melody, it is not 
enough to decipher the sequence of intervals, but the fundamental 
musical scale and peculiarities of every Mode must be known exactly. 
It may happen in certain cases that the scale is not always the same 
for the same piece of music—that the intervals must not be assumed 
as fixed and immutable. Thus for example a sequence a b c d 
may according to the context be meant for bb or bh, ch or cH... . 
The Modes are not exactly defined by the theorists. This causes 
a difficulty in the reading of the melodies which is increased by the 
fact that in practice the scales do not retain the rigid pattern im- 
posed by theory, but have to be loosely applied according to the 
particular requirements of the passage and the context”—and® 

“The essentials of the following discussion are the necessity of 
revising our musical conceptions, the insufficiency of the manu- 
script records for the restoration of the musical effect, and the need 
to respect the historical develapment right down to the present day”’. 

This is cautiously worded, but if it means anything, it means 
that the Modern Greek Church possesses a living tradition, which 
if used by experts (not mere precentors, p. 74) will enable the 
Greeks to sing with precision and certainty every hymn that the 
manuscripts have preserved. 

Now tradition is a grand thing; and many harassed palaeo- 
gtaphers would be thankful to shelter behind it. But unfortunately 


5 V. inf., note 20. 

6 V. inf., note 10. 

7 B.Z., XXXIX (1939), 1, p. 69. 
8 Ibid., p. 68. 
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the Modern Greek Church is not the only claimant to the Byzantine 
heritage. 

(a) The Russian Church® borrowed her ritual and musical 
notation from Constantinople. Her hymns not only are often exact 
syllabic renderings of the Greek, but the music shows a very close 
—even sometimes a note-for-note—correspondence to the settings 
in the Coislin System of the 11th-12th centuries. This form is called 
in Russia the Early Sematic. It developed by obscure stages, into 
the Late Sematic (called Kryuki or Hooks) which survived among 
the Old Believers at any rate up to the Revolution of 1917 (although 
von Riesemann tells us that its neumes were no longer understood, 
but only used as a guide to rhythm). The Orthodox Church in 
the 17th century changed to the Hammer-headed notation on five 
lines, but kept the tunes, though some fine shades of rhythm may 
have been unexpressed. The Western influences of the 18th and 
Igth centuries and the use of harmonized settings have given a 
much more modern flavour to late Russian music. But this must 
not blind us to its true mediaeval character. Here then is a system, 
with a notation, claiming a direct Byzantine tradition. Yet it has 
no irrational intervals, and no stenographic theory until the 17th 
century, when contacts via Mt. Athos most naturally occurred. 
Even then the theory only affects a few signs, called Fetas, and does 
not touch the main fabric of the Neumes. 


(0) The Italo-Grecian congregations in S. Italy and Sicily are 
Roman Catholic in allegiance, but kept the Greek rite which they 
brought from Albania in the 15th century. Their music is orally 
transmitted. Grottaferrata forms a spiritual centre for this group. 
Having escaped the Turkish domination, they had every encourage- 
ment to preserve a pure musical tradition. Specimens of their 
melodies have been published in several series.° They contain no 
irrational intervals and the Modes differ in other respects from the 
Modern Greek. Dom Tardo, precentor of Grottaferrata, is not 
only a learned palaeographer and musical historian, but also a man 
in the full enjoyment and practice of a living vocal tradition—a man 
therefore who, by the norm of Georgiades and Petresco, is qualified 
to speak. This is what he says of the Modern Greek musical 


tradition.™ 


® See reff., B.S.A., XXXI, 130. 


10 Gaisser, V., I canti eccles. italo-greci (Rassegna Greg., Fasc. 9-10, 1905), 5. 
Tardo, L., L’ antica melurgia biz.,c. VI. Falsone, F., I canti eccles. greco-sicult. 

11 In a lecture given at Athens in 1933, published by the "Ira\cxov “Ivorctovrov 
’"Avwrépwv 
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“Unfortunately the musical studies of the three great teachers® 
do not reach back to the ancient notation before the time of Cucuze- 
les, . . . but only touch the later notation, in which we find the 
compositions of music-teachers, masters and precentors. For this 
reason the versions in the new (Chrysanthine) system have nothing 
to do with the musical compositions of the ancient Hymnographers 
and Melodes, like St. John of Damascus, St. Theodore of the 
Studium, etc., but only with the later precentors and teachers like 
Petrus Lampadarius, Petrus Byzantius and the rest’’. Gaisser, of 
whom Georgiades speaks with contempt, was also versed in the 
current Italo-Grecian musical tradition. 


(c) Petresco (p. 157) also insists on contact with the living 
tradition, but in his book he prints an introduction by Gastoué, 
where very little respect is shown for the Chrysanthine school (c’est 
un chant moins conforme 4a l’antique tradition, qu’un chant 
turquifié, arabisé, persanisé) and in his own versions, both here and 
in his book, he ignores it. If therefore Petresco found the modern 
Levantine usage of no service to him in the study of mediaeval 
hymnody, he can hardly blame others for taking too little account 
of it. 

Nor is this all: the Rumanian Church adopted the Chrysanthine 
theory in toto (including the Turkish names for the irrational species 
of scale).1% Petresco therefore is faced with a difficult choice. 
(a) If he accepts the Rumano-Chrysanthine tradition, why does he 
go against it on the question of the Modes II and II Plagal and 
ignore it in the study of the MSS.? (6) If he claims some other 
tradition, he cannot expect us to take his arguments seriously 
before he tells us the name and content of that tradition. An 
individual tradition, like a Direct Inspiration, cannot be the basis 
of scientific study. (c) If he only means that acquaintance with 
living tradition is part of the general qualifications of a musical 
historian, then I might reply that we sing "Avaoté&oews Dads 
iAapév, KTA. (“The Day of Resurrection”, “Hail, gladdening 
Light”, etc.), according to the living tradition of the Anglican 
Church; so that our equipment. may be as good as his own. 

12. The Stenographic Theory. G. does not fully accept this 
theory, but he comes so near, that, to all intents, he is an advocate 
of it. Thus he says in effect [p. 76 fin.] ‘“The Byz. Neumes only 


12 Meaning the Archimandrite Chrysanthus (author of the Modern Greek musical 
notation) and his colleagues Chourmotizios and Gregory the Precentor. 
% Nifon N. Ploesteanu, Carte de Musica Bisericésca (Bucarest, 1902), 83, 88, 


92-94, etc. 
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gave the skeleton of the music, which the performer had to clothe 
with musical ornamentation according to the traditional method 
of execution”. [p. 87] ‘“‘Thibaut because he knew the Modern Gk. 
system possessed a key, denied to other scholars, although he was 
hardly aware of it himself”’. 

Now we have already seen that this claim for the modern system 
cannot be taken seriously unless G. demolishes all its rivals. As 
for the former statement, it contradicts the Hadrianople Papadike, 
which, after tabulating the interval-signs of the Round Notation, 
adds “‘ By these signs every melody in the art ascends and descends’”’.™4 
At any rate until the objections to the Stenographic theory have 
been refuted, we must regard any approximation to it as an un- 
supported conjecture. 

13. The Scale. (p. 73.) It is a natural and patriotic desire 
of the Greeks to disavow the Turkish influences that are so clearly 
at work in the Chrysanthine system. G. has not supplied any 
fresh data: so I will only mention that the latest study® fully reveals 
the Oriental elements and that the similarity between the actual 
intervals of the Modern Greek and the Arabo-Turkish musical 
systems has been proved by acoustical experiment.!® The considera- 
tions on pp. 71 and 72 are insufficient to overthrow the diatonic 
foundation of European music, even if in Gregorian music an 
occasional gliding note may have been heard in ornamental passages 
—though no Byzantine theorist says such a thing. The Chrysan- 
thine tone-system is built up from wholly non-diatonic or irrational 
elements and if Georgiades is suggesting that it could have been 
identical with the parent-system of all European music, such a 
view is entirely fantastic. 

We may add that the modern diatonic (Just Intonation) of 
which G. speaks with contempt (p. 73) is one (and possibly in later 
classical times the commonest) of the Ancient Greek tetrachords, 
being in fact the Syntonon of Ptolemy.!” Furtherit was discovered by 
Thibaut that the Greek precentor, whose singing he tested, sang the 
First Mode with this intonation and not according to the Oriental 
scale prescribed by Chrysanthus.!* Georgiades therefore is arguing 
against the very tradition that he claims to uphold. 


‘EAAnv. gir. KA’, p. 164 (Journal of Gk. Literary Soc. at C’ple, 

vol. _ XXI, p. 164). 
18D. M. Schwarz, Irénikon, Tome XI (1934), p. 171, etc. 

1 Dom Jeannin, Mélodies lit. syriennes et chaldéennes (Paris, 1924), p. 137. This 
refers to experiments made by Thibaut. 

1” Mountford, J. F., Class. Quarterly, XVII (1923), p. 132. 

18 See also Tiby, O., La musica biz., cc. 1, 2. This ek gives valuable historical 
data and a most lucid and penetrating account of the modern system. 
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If Georgiades and his fellow-countrymen wish to base their 
music on a tradition derived without interruption from Ancient 
Greece, it would be more logical to take the Perfect Immutable 
System of Graeco-Roman times as the point of departure. This 
system has been recently worked out by Miss K. Schlesinger in her 
epoch-making book on the Greek Aulos (double-flute).” The 
authoress very kindly demonstrated the scales to me on a modal 
piano and also furnished me by letter with valuable data. Might 
I suggest to Dr. Georgiades that he should study this system and 
see whether it would afford common ground between him and us? 
I can assure my English readers that not one of them in a hundred 
would notice anything strange in these scales: we are not asking 
them to sing quarter-tones through their noses. In any case it is 
quite wrong to assume that, because our Transcripta are in staff- 
notation, we ipso facto imply the Equal Temperament. We are 
obliged to use a notation that European students can understand; 
and if anyone thinks that agreement on the precise ratios and vibra- 
tion-numbers can be attained, we are ready to consider any scientific 
argument that may be brought forward. 

14. Rhythmical Indication. It is also incorrect to say that, 
because the M.M.B. Transcripta use crotchets and quavers, that 
they therefore imply a mathematically exact time-duration. On 
the contrary, we insist on freedom of rhythm which must vary with 
the context and the emotion (just as a modern composer may put 
ad lb. in a recitative and still write crotchets and quavers) and we 
only desire to express, in a clear and consistent way, the indications 
of length that are defined in the Papadike and used in the MSS. 
If this be allowed, the discussion on pp. 83-84 is rendered pointless. 

Thibaut has done admirable work, to which we have often testi- 
fied; but it is hardly a compliment to quote him as a successful 
transcriber (p. 84) after G. admits (pp. 80-83) that many of his 
versions were valueless. Indeed some of Thibaut’s attempts, made 
in the infancy of our subject, contain blunders of which no one 
would wish to be reminded; and he, in his later books, gives no 
transcription of any of the passages that he reproduces. It is 
therefore ridiculous to set up these rudimentary and altogether 
obsolete versions, as if they were the source of unscrupulous loans 
by the editors of the M.M.B. I must strongly protest against the 
assumption underlying G.’s argument, that every agreement between 
two writers is the result of unacknowledged borrowing. In the 


1® Schlesinger, K., The Greek Aulos (London, 1939), fig. 104, p. 533. 
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first Great War and the years that followed it, there was neither 
a free exchange of ideas nor a ready circulation of books and articles. 
Many works of Thibaut were published in inaccessible places. 
Wellesz and I reached virtual agreement by separate and indepen- 
dent research; and it was this that encouraged Prof. Héeg to call 
the first conference at Copenhagen, which led to the M.M.B. The 
charge against the editors of ignorance of native and oriental music 
(p. 87) is peculiarly absurd, since Wellesz was specially invited by 
the Egyptian Government to a Conference on Arabian Music, to 
say nothing of his intimate practical acquaintance with the music 
of the Armenian Church. Prof. Héeg, from his long sojourn among 
the Romaic-speaking nomads of Epirus, is an unquestioned authority 
on Greek folk-music. But enough!—the editorial board is not a 
mutual admiration society. 


15. The Oxeia (p. 85). The Greek passage means this: “The 
Oxeia is a bolder sign than the Oligon; for it forces the voice up- 
wards and it descends without a prolongation-mark’’. Wellesz is 
right. The Oxeia stands regularly on accented syllables and hence 
implies a more vigorous ascent than the Oligon. It can also be 
followed by a descending sign (as the Neumes frequently show) 
even where it has no prolongation-mark—unlike the Oligon, which 
is often used in cadences like a-g f e e (the a bearing an Oligon with 
Diple). There is nothing in the sentence to suggest the grace-note. 


16. The Law of Attraction (fs). G. postulates a mediaeval 
scale with a “fluid” or indeterminate third (p. 72). This is evidently 
a conjecture, but he uses it as a basis for assuming an even greater 
vagueness in the Byzantine system. Such a notion goes against 
the clear witness of the Arabian musicians. The Arabian lute in 
the gth and roth centuries had frets. There were three distinct 
frets for the interval of a third above the open string—minor, 
intermediate or irrational (the Wosta of Zalzal) and major. The 
Arabian theorists tabulated the Byzantine Modes by these frets, 
and in so doing they never used the irrational third (which their 
own native music required) but only the major and minor, which 
were roughly equivalent to our own. This rules out the fluid scale 
at the very time when the majority of Byzantine hymns were 
composed. 

Now if the reader will turn to a recent authority on Modern 


20 Ja’qub ibn Ishaq al Kindi (c. 790-874) trans. R. Lachmann and Mahmud-el- 


Hefni (Leipzig, 1931). Introd., p. 10 and c. 3. Article ‘‘Muhammedan Music” 
in Grove’s Dict. Schlesinger, op. cit., 270, 538. 
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Greek music,”4 he will, I think, see more clearly on what lines G. 
has been working. 

Les alterations passagéres sont presque toujours expliquées dans 
la théorie byzantine par les lois de “l’attraction” (&Ag1s). Chrys- 
anthe la passe sous silence. Mais quel est ce phénoméne mélodique, 
dont le nom, assez vague, peut préter 4 bien des erreurs? Seul en 
parle l’ouvrage édité en 1888, qui dit: 


“Dans chaque mélodie les sons se divisent en sons dominants 
et en sons mobiles. Les sons dominants sont fixes et invariables, 
les sons mobiles sont soumis a une modification appelée attraction. 

L’attraction, dans notre musique sacrée, est une loi imposée 
par la nature méme. Bien que jusqu’a présent omise dans la 
théorie de la musique ecclésiastique, elle peut étre soumise a des 
régles conservées par la tradition. L’attraction consiste 4 élever 
d’une ou de plusieurs fractions®® (tyiyota) les sons attirés par 
les sons voisins plus aigus’’. 


Le méme ouvrage cependant omet de dire que |’attraction ne 
s’opére pas seulement du dégré supérieur au dégré inférieur, mais 
encore inversement du dégré inférieur au dégré supérieur. En 
outre, en dehors des mélodies heirmologiques, les mélodies stichir- 
ariques et papadiques subissent, elles aussi, l’attraction. Quant 
aux régles exposées dans la théorie de chaque mode, elles ne sont 
pas absolues, car il existe un grand nombre d’exceptions qu’elles 
n’expliquent ni ne commentent. Certains chantres enfin observent 
l’attraction 14 ot d’autres l’ignorent. On se contentera donc de 
constater son existence sans essayer d’expliquer les cas qui s’évadent 
de la régle. L’attraction dut paraitre assez mystérieuse 4 Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray,™ car il n’en tente aucune explication, disant 
simplement: “Cette loi, l’attraction, que nous n’avons vue consignée 
dans aucune théorie, joue un réle si important que, si vous l’ignorez, 
la musique réligieuse grecque demeure pour vous une énigme 
indéchiffrable’’. 

Here, then, is the origin of G.’s theory. But what follows? 
A law of Modern Greek music, declared to be fundamental and all- 
pervading in 1877, is not even mentioned by the founder of the 
system in 1831. Is this law of later growth? Was it insignificant 


%1 Merlier,M. Etudes d. Mus. Byz.: Le premier Mode et son Plagal (Paris, 1935), 
p. 24. 
33 Elements, p. 48-49. 

23 ‘La théorie byzantine divisant les diéses et les bémols en 6 fractions, une 
altération peut consister en une, deux ou plusieurs fractions”. 

% Etudes sur la musique ecclésiastique grecque. 
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in 1831 and, under a popular unconscious reaction against the 
intolerable difficulties of the Chrysanthine scales, gradually forced 
its way into current practice? 

Analogies are not wanting. The gipsy bands use a “fluid” 
scale on their fiddles**—the open strings being the terminal posts. 
The law of attraction is known in Zululand (as any missionary will 
tell you) and the “fluid” scale can be heard at many S. African 
wayside stations whenever a native is scraping at a wire strung 
over an old tin box. But nothing can be less indeterminate than 
the scales described by Chrysanthus. He distinguished major, 
minor and minimum tone, augmented tone, semitone, third and two- 
thirds, and perhaps even quarter-tone, besides the ordinary sharp 
and flat. Many of these have special marks (Phthorae) which 
Chrysanthus invented or borrowed with Persian and Arabian 
names. 

Now if Chrysanthus correctly recorded and fixed the music of 
his own day, then the law of attraction in the sense understood by 
Georgiades must be a recent introduction and hence can have had 
no place in the mediaeval Byzantine tradition. But, if this law 
was in force in 1821-31, then Chrysanthus and his two colleagues, 
men chosen by the Patriarchate as the leading experts of their day, 
not only failed to observe the most significant thing in their own 
music but absolutely excluded it from their reformed system; and 
all their disciples who composed, transcribed, edited and taught in 
the system, have followed their blind guides into the ditch. We 
are now close to the danger-point. Georgiades pours scorn on 
palaeographers and historians, he pays no respect to European 
musicians, he will not be found in the same boat with Prof. Psachos, 
Prof. Karas and the vast majority of Greek precentors and clergy**: 
he obviously cannot approve of the disgraceful practice of harmon- 
ising Byzantine hymns in four parts; and now he seems ready to 
tear up the whole legacy of the Chrysanthine school. If I have 
misinterpreted him, I only beg to be put right; but otherwise we 
may well ask: what can have come over the music of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, if only one man in the world has ever 
understood it? 

If Georgiades and Petresco had made a combined attack upon us, 
the effect might have been greater: but, as it is, there is so little 
agreement between them, that each comes near to nullifying the 


% For this we have the high authority of Prof. Starkie of Oxford. 
26 For the Stenographic Theory, held by Psachos and Karas, see B.S.A., 
XXXVI, 133. 
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other. Petresco knows nothing of the Law of Attraction nor of 
any variety of the Stenographic Theory—two things that are funda- 
mental for Georgiades. The latter has not found fault with our 
view of the Signatures of the Byzantine Modes. Both appeal to 
tradition—but in reality each claims the omniscience of an oracle 
and the inspiration of a prophet for utterances that are in fatal 
disagreement. 

Yet, when all is said, we find that even our adversaries support 
us on the chief matter, which is the reading of the interval-signs. 
Here Georgiades expressly approves of our method; and Petresco, 
in his book, transcribes the neumes with the same values that we 
give them. Even Psachos, the champion of the Stenographic 
Theory, in the few bars that he prints in staff notation, does not 
differ from us. Since the melodic structure is the essential part 
of the hymn, this unanimity far outweighs any disagreement on 
small questions of rhythm and intonation. It proves that our 
labours, like those of Fleischer, Gastoué and Gaisser before us, 
and of our contemporaries, Tardo and Tiby, have not been wasted 
and that a solid foundation for the study of Byzantine Music has 
been laid. 


Dyson's Violin Concerto: An Appreciation 
BY 
W. R. ANDERSON 


I THINK the first work of Sir George Dyson’s that was at all widely 
heard was the delectable suite, ‘““Won’t you Look out of your Window?” 
a frolic with (rather than after) a poem by de la Mare. Later, 
reading the three Rhapsodies for string quartet, which won one of the 
Carnegie awards, one wondered if we were to lose, in the distin- 
guished teacher, a composer of fine sensibility. Then, when he 
became Director of the Royal College of Music, the concern grew. 
But he has been wise in escaping from a busy administrative life 
into his own thoughts, and the practical side of his nature found in 
choral music one of the most serviceable means of expression, by 
which he could maintain an excellent tradition of Festival music, 
immediately acceptable for wider usefulness among choral societies 
that find no insuperable difficulty in an idiom of the utmost har- 
monic flexibility, so long as it keeps touch with the world into which 
Stanford, Parry and Elgar inducted them half a century ago. Dyson 
can go further, when he cares: that word being usable in two senses. 
He has sized up “The New Music’ in his book so entitled. One of 
the older persuasion may perhaps be permitted to remark that he 
knows too much about it to allow his temperament to be laid waste 
by any of its aridities. 

His care is always for integrity—of temperament as of craftsman- 
ship. The violin concerto demonstrates that to perfection. Some 
leading characteristics may be noted. It is always a concerto for 
violin with—never against—the orchestra. The instrument is not 
by any means continually busy; sometimes, as in the development 
of the first movement, the player might be thought of as musing 
apart, awaiting the moment when he is again moved to sing: for 
this is essentially music that sings. Behind it is no story, no con- 
flict. The orchestral symphony with violin obbligato is in another 
world than this. The use of four movements, unusual in this form, 
gives the soloist four contrasted essays in expression. The skill will 
be admired by which he is the centre of the pictures; and, in this real 
fiddle-music, which every violinist will at once feel in his fingers, the 
soloist can be heard in almost every note he plays. This is not only 
because the orchestration is light (though never thin), but because of 
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Dyson’s thoroughly sympathetic understanding of what “‘comes off”’ 
and what does not, backed by apt feeling for the balancing of textural 
weight with the weight of feeling he wishes to put forth. This 
balancing of metal with means is the mould of success, in a concerto 
even more than ina symphony. Thus we havea concerto that does 
not depend on “fireworks”, does not stretch the ear on any rack of 
modernism, seeks not to be profound, yet is likely to gain the ap- 
proval of any experienced craftsman; it is built upon unrigid lines, 
has elbow-room without garrulity. The trend of Dyson’s mind is 
towards the compact, not the dispersed. His sensibility avoids 
the square-cut: it will be marked how often he allows a phrase to 
wind into five bars or six, whether it be a simple statement, like the 
subject for the variations, or the more musing theme of the opening 
solo in the work. 

In mentioning weights-and-means, I may be allowed to give 
thanks for two things. One is the absence from Dyson’s work of an 
element characteristic of a good deal of British music, which I call 
the “forcible-feeble’”. While relishing still the rhetorical yeast in 
the German art on which most of us were brought up, we realise that 
rhetoric, whether in the arts of music or government, has lost much 
of its potency. Few British musicians wave the oriflamme with 
conviction. For every Elgar who can, there are two or three—and 
those sometimes among the most respected—who fail, despite the 
genuineness of their excitement. That is one of the chief reasons 
why much of our music does not win home to the foreign heart. 
Dyson seems able to hit both the right moment and the right splash 
of colour for any rhetorical gesture. One thinks of some of the 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” sketches, of scenes in ‘St. Paul”, of “The 
Blacksmiths”, and so forth. Those moments are mostly shaped by 
the picture. In music without words he never weakens into that 
most common and yet least discussed habit of rhetorical forcible- 
feebleness. 

The other thing to be thankful for is this. Modal usage, when not 
overdone, can finely tauten and also widen interest. Dyson uses 
it simply to extend the scope of keys. Overdone modality, as 
modish wear, has wearied us in a score of British composers. Dyson 
uses a modal phrase as naturally as the very free modulations with 
which he delights us, or his chromatic pungencies. 

In several respects this violin concerto reminds one of the capital 
three-movement suite for violoncello and orchestra first heard at the 
Hereford Festival of 1936; the tone in both is lyrical, though in the 
earlier work the difficult problems of the deeper-voiced solo instrument 
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were tackled very differently. A word from the composer’s 
own note on that work may be quoted: “ . . . . the texture is that 
of the normal musical speech of our time, neither following nor 
avoiding any particular fashion’. That is equally true of the violin 
concerto. It holds a greater proportion of what may be called 
“lighter” music, but the weightier aspects are as clearly graceful, 
without prolixity. The finale of any large-scale work is the keenest 
of its problems—less easy of solution now than it was in classical 
days. It is so difficult to find the fit proportioning of that move- 
ment to the rest—as regards mood rather than size. The light, 
though not lean, scale of this concerto makes the dance-finale 
perfectly apt. By many lay listeners it is likely to be received 
with gratitude as a particularly tasty parting bonne bouche. 

The work was first performed by Albert Sammons and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, on 16th February, 1942. 
It is scored for the older (not Elgarian) full orchestra. The four 
movements respectively last about thirteen, four-and-a-half, seven, 
and five-and-a-half minutes. (These are the markings upon the 
score. My own computation found the music lasting a little longer; 
but few modern works have appeared to me so short on first hearing.) 


First MOVEMENT 


An aphoristic sentence of strong, brief phrasing strikes off, 
descending Molto moderato. To this a suaver clarinet phrase is a 
pendant. 


Strgs.(8¥es) 
Basses & Timp. he 
Solo 


A little use of this second phrase, slightly extended by other 
instruments, over an undulating bass, leads to the rounding off of the 
exordium by the first idea. Just before the soloist enters, the 
basses, pizz., use several times a phrase, E flat, D, G (up), C (down), 
B flat, which is to be the opening of the violin’s second chief subject. 
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The soloist first enters, guasi sognando, singing a theme that 
gently builds up in free-breathing phrases, shaping itself thus: 


lo Viol 
Pp 
a. ~ 
T 
Basses only 

endo! 
1 Solo Strgs. 
4. 
vit 
morendo Pp 
+ ee 


The bass alone accompanies it. One is reminded of the pro- 
cedure—not the matter or mood—of Elgar in beginning his A flat 
symphony. The completion of the thought is left to the strings. 
The wood-wind approves, in a repetition. 

Now, Agitato rubato, the soloist develops a little, the emotion 
being tender rather than outwardly excited. The lyrical 6ths allow 
a little insistence upon the two-note figure which was given out at the 
start, and is now used in dotted-quaver-semiquaver rhythm. The 
music is chromatically worked up, yet with light orchestration, to a 
Molto moderato theme for the soloist, in which the triplets blend 
with a syncopated figure supported by strings and very slight wind. 
Always one notes, with a pleased inward swing of the mind, the 
gracefully athletic build of Dyson’s tunes. This open-hearted 
progress includes a sweetening har of 3rds for the soloist, who is soon 
launched, Tranquillo, cantabile, on the remaining chief theme—that 
which the basses forecast at bar 38. Strings and wood-wind support, 
the former with undulating triplets. The final three notes of the 
theme, played emphatically and repeated, may remind us of a figure 
at the opening of the work. 
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Development of a more extended nature is now in order. The 
soloist is silent for ten pages, as if meditating apart, yet not separated 
in spirit from the Agitato which takes up the more emphatic life of 
the opening, with sequential development of a short phrase, with 
moments of drum-beat suspense and incisive downward-diving 
augmented intervals, and the fullest orchestration the movement 
affords. Broadening out into placatory chords, the music invites 
the return of the soloist with his 6ths, and a tiny cadenza, chord- 
punctuated, from which he emerges at page 34 into the Molto 
moderato theme (with its triplets and syncopation) from page 16, now 
in the tonic key. This is succeeded (after a reminiscence of the 
first theme of all, and another gentle downward-leading passage of 
6ths for the soloist) by the returning last-main-subject, first heard at 
Tranquillo, cantabile, in B flat, and now naturally in the tonic E 
flat, more richly attended harmonically, and rather more fully, 
orchestrally. But quickly it turns into the homeward path of its 
first theme, until with a reminiscence of bar 14 (the suave clarinet 
phrase quoted above, solo), over string chords descending in a phrase 
from the first subject, the coda winds its way to a final presentation 
of the soloist’s first theme, accompanied as before by basses alone. 
The C major chord completes the violinist’s last phrase, as at first, 
and the tonic chord follows like a homely benediction. 


SECOND MOVEMENT 
The Scherzo, as like a jig as makes no difference, jumps into the 
bright key of G, the soloist in his tripleting career being cheered on 
by wood-wind ejaculations: 
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Here we have the easy-running extended phrases which the 
composer can so neatly spin, and the freedom of modulation 
(rather of key-jumping) which was not new when Strauss delighted 
us, and which Dyson employs with a happy touch reminding one 
of Dohnanyi’s facility. 

A second idea, in leaping crotchet-quaver rhythm, is started by 
the strings, the soloist agreeing, and adding to the leaps a flourish 
from his original even-quaver motion. The dialogue runs on, with 
some wood-wind chuckles, until the soloist takes to wider interval 
leaping, in 6ths. One notes in the fleeting pages a laugh from the 
brass, a wild whirl from the strings; and so the first theme comes 
round again, attended and diversified at page 62 by a solo bit in 
octaves which is an augmented form of an early bar of the jig. 
This fragment, with its answering phrase, is later worked up into 
a final clinching tune of some extent. Before then we have some 
more development, and the return of the other ideas, happy use 
being made of a persisting phrase that drives chromatically 
downwards. 

When the enlarged clinching tune is heard, the orchestra repeats 
it, with spiccato arpeggio encouragement from the soloist, and so the 
whole company, after a short Largamente extension, brings the dance 
to its completely satisfying finish. 


THIRD MOVEMENT 


Key E major. Here the wind is silent, and the strings are muted. 
The subject reminds us again, in the most delicate manner, how 
acceptable can be the harmonic skating skill of yesteryear, before 
such graces were voted “outmoded” by those of a sterner per- 
suasion. A theme that invites, persuades, strokes the ear is clearly 
not ‘The New Music” that Sir,George has so fully studied in his 
book. We are to be sweetly entreated, not frozen out. Bar 3 may 
or may not intentionally reproduce the similar bar from the soloist’s 
first utterance in the work. The theme, a good companion to hum 
on a walk, is worth quoting in full. (See p. 121.) 

(The condensation does not show the exact disposition of the 
parts. Violas and celli are divisi.) 

The first variation, cantabile, turns to 3/4 time and semiquaver 
decoration by the soloist. Only the general outline is followed, of 
a shortened form of the subject, the violin breathing out a delicate 
conclusion. (Throughout the work there are many pleasures for 
the connoisseur of cadences.) 
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Poco andante 
muted Strgs. 


ha = 
= > > 
<4 a 


The second variation, Andante, is in 6/8 time, in a lightly lilting 
figure of dotted quaver, semi-quaver, quaver. Here the main 
phrasing of the theme is followed, but the soloist develops slightly 
different answers to the questions, while the accompanying strings, 
divisi, afford the warmest harmonic colour. The ending, using a 
varied form of the theme’s first bar, is particularly happy. 

Now something more lively is in train: Allegretto leggiero—a 
waltz, in effect, in the popular 3rds, which are taken up from the last 
variation’s cadence. A slight fizz. accompaniment is sufficient. 
Only part of the theme is the required ingredient for this Viennese 
departure. 

We come back to 2/4 for the next section Sostenuto, developing 
the first phrase, with gently weaving 3rds in the accompanying 
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violins and held notes below. This leads back to the full presenta- 
tion of the theme, its bars 10-12 providing the codal element. It 
will be surprising if this movement is not taken up by many string 
orchestras that can find a sympathetic soloist. 


FourTH MOVEMENT 


E flat. Perhaps it took its origin in thoughts of the sunny South. 
Its moving impulse is that of a 3/4 time dance Allegro non troppo. 
The first note, the bass C flat (=B), cushions the shock of the move- 
ment’s change of key from the variations’ E major: or perhaps it 
only serves, like a swift smile, to hint that sport is afoot. The 
soloist is quickly off with a swinging theme that has a swir! in it. 
Of this aphoristic subject a phrase may be quoted, with one or two 
others from later themes: 


The soloist is quickly at work with winning 3rds and 6ths, 
extending the first idea. Some 5/4 bars prevent any cloying in its 
continuation. The strings take up the 5/4 in a fresh, insistent 
little theme (b, above), while the soloist twirls and leaps aloft. 

So we move to the next scene, which the soloist leads in with c, as 
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above. Both he and the flutes work in some figuration from the 
original material, and the wind has a new springing rhythm, hinted 
just before by the strings. 

It is the soloist’s turn once more, with a leggiero section, making 
a pas de deux with the violins, the wood-wind breathing a few chords 
(see d, above). The earlier ideas make a brief appearance, and then, 
after a pause, the soloist assumes yet another character, with 
elements, it would appear, both of coaxing and flirtation (see e). 

Enthusiastically the orchestra follows, but (as in the rest of the 
movement), the figures of the dance are brief. Very soon the strings 
are again stamping out their 5/4 insistence (b), and the soloist is 
following with c. Development of this brings in a brief echo from 
the theme of the variations, and leads to a climax by the full orchestra 
(one, it will be noted, of very few in the work), and to an Andante, 
molto moderato coda, in which the soloist awakes another echo— 
that of the E flat, D, G, C, B flat bass figure from early in the first 
movement. This section, which may make us for a moment think 
of the backward glances of a Richard Strauss hero, forms a rich 
epilogue in which the wind also recalls the first theme of the concerto. 

The work surely contains enough bright music to become popular 
with all who care to think a little beyond a square-cut four-bar 
melody. Its gaiety should hold their interest, as its clever crafts- 
manship will engage that of the more experienced hearer. Its 
cordial warmth of feeling, in particular, comes genially after our 
recent experiences with music holding to the severities of secret- 
society initiation. There is ample room for such a concerto by a 
composer who thus proves himself so deft and humane. 
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Two Problems in Mozart's Letters 


BY 
GEOFFREY CUMING 


THROUGHOUT Mozart’s stay in Mannheim during the winter of 
1777-8, frequent reference is made in his correspondence to a set 
of works for the flute which had been commissioned from him by a 
Dutchman named De Jean, who offered 200 gulden (£20) for them. 
Here are all the relevant passages: 
Letter 258.1 Dec. 10-11, 1777. 
“‘[De Jean] is willing to give you 200 gulden if you will compose for 
him three short, simple concertos and a couple of quartets for the flute.” 
Letter 263a. Dec. 18, 1777. 
“I shall soon have finished one quartet for the Indian Dutchman.” 
Letter 278.2 Jan. 31, 1778. 
“T’ll finish off his four quartetti. The concerto for Paris I’ll keep. 
. . . I'll scribble it there some day.” 


Letter 286. Feb. 14, 1778. 
““M. De Jean is also leaving for Paris tomorrow and, because I have 


only finished two concertos and three quartets for him, has sent me 
96 gulden. . . . I can send him the other pieces later.” 
Letter 290. Feb. 23, 1778. (Leopold.) 

\ “You have only received 96 gulden instead of 200—and why? 
Because you finished only two concertos and only three quartets for your 
client. How many were you to have composed for him, then, since he 
would only pay you half? Why do you /ie to me, saying that you had 
only to compose three short easy concertos and a couple of quartets?” 


Letter 335. Oct. 3, 1778. 

“T have not got the three quartets and the flute concerto for M. De 

Jean”. 
On collating these passages, four questions present themselves: 
(1) How many works did De Jean commission? (2) How many did 
Mozart compose? (3) With which extant works are they to be 
identified? (4) In what order were they written? Apart from 
Leopold Mozart’s ietter, there is no reason to doubt that the number 
of concertos commissioned was three, but we have to choose between 
the “couple of quartets” of December roth and the “four quartetti” 
of January 31st. The latter figure is preferable; first, because in 


1 The references are to the Anderson edition, from which the above translations 


are taken. 
2 A letter in doggerel verse, to his mother. 
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Letter 258 the offer is made at second-hand through the mouth of 
J. B. Wendling, who may have given an inaccurate report,’ and, 
secondly, because Letter 286 mentions “ only three quartets finished”. 
Though it may appear at first sight that Leopold Mozart was right 
in implying that De Jean paid only 96 gulden because only half the 
commission had been executed, there is nothing in Letter 286 to 
suggest this, and the figure is not even exactly half We may 
then conclude that De Jean ordered three concertos and four 
quartets. 

The second and third questions may be considered together. 
In the letters we only hear of two concertos and three quartets 
actually composed, but we have two concertos, an Andante for 
flute and orchestra, and four quartets. The Andante (K.315) must 
surely be part of De Jean’s commission, but Letter 335 shows that 
only three quartets were written in 1778: Mozart says that he will 
not bring back many new compositions, as De Jean has the three 
quartets and the concerto,5 and Le Gros has the two overtures and 
the sinfonia concertante, so that there will only be the sonatas. 
If he had written a fourth quartet, he would surely have mentioned 
it in this context. There is also good evidence, discussed later, 
for placing the Quartet in A, K. 298, some years later, so we may 
conclude that Mozart wrote two concertos and an Andante, and 
three quartets: these are the works known to us as, respectively, 
K.313, 314, 315; and K.285, Anhang 171, and the newly-discovered 
2852. 

The fourth question is that of chronology: an exact dating is 
impossible, but the order in which they were written may be con- 
jecturally established. About K.285 there is no doubt: the auto- 
graph is dated December 25th, 1777; and it is obvious from Letter 
263a that this was the first of the seven works to be completed. 
Einstein therefore lists all the other works, except K.298, as 2852, 
b, c, d, and e, and gives “ January or February 1778” as their date 
(except K.315, which is “ Anfang 1778”); however, slightly greater 
precision is attainable. In Letter 278, Mozart says “The concerto 
for Paris I’ll keep” ; this can only mean that he had already composed 
two out of the three concertos commissioned. The concertos 
K.313 and 314 may thus be assigned to January, 1778; and, since 
Mozart went on a trip to Kircheim-Bolanden on January 23rd, 


Though Mozart seems to have taken it literally, for he repeats the figure later 


in the same letter. 
‘ But cp. Letter 358, ‘Herr Wegscheider only sent 118 gulden instead of 120”. 


5 For the explanation of the singular (‘concerto’), see K6échel, p. 358. 
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from which he did not return until February 2nd (Letter 279), and 
during which he did no composition at all (Letter 278), they may 
be dated “‘before Jan. 23rd, 1778”. In the same Letter 278, 
Mozart says “‘I’ll finish off his four quartetti”, and he cannot have 
begun to do this until February 3rd. It is thus not surprising that 
he had only finished three by February 14th. The two quartets 
K.285a@ and 285) have each only two movements, and the second 
movement of K.2850 is of doubtful authenticity, so that his extreme 
haste shows itself in the shortness of the quartets. The second 
and third quartets may then be dated “February 3rd—14th, 1778”, 
and should follow the concertos in chronological order. 

There remain the Andante, and the Quartet, K.298, about which 
Mozart tells us nothing in his letters. Einstein suggests that the 
former was written as an “ Ersatzstiick”’ for K.313, whose slow move- 
ment did not comply with the requirement of being easy. If De 
Jean did find it too difficult, he must have told Mozart of this before 
he left Mannheim on February 15th, for he inadvertently left all 
the completed works behind (Letter 335); but this throws no light 
on the date of composition. It is hardly likely to have been written 
in February, 1778, as Mozart was occupied with the quartets until 
the 14th, and the rest of the month was devoted to finishing the 
“clavier duets” (i.e. the sonatas for piano and violin, K.301-3 and 
305), and to three arias, K.294, 295, and 295a (Letter 292). A small 
objection to Einstein’s suggestion is that the Adagio of K.313 is 
in D major, whereas the Andante is in C; and it may conceivably 
be all that was ever written of the third concerto, which he intended 
to write in Paris (Letter 278). In either case, the marked difference 
in form of the two movements suggests a fairly long interval, so 
that the Andante may best be dated “spring or summer, 1778”. 
It is worth noticing that the autograph is written on the same paper 
as the Concerto for flute and harp of April, 1778. 

The Quartet in A has always been assigned to the summer of 
1778 on the strength of a note written by I. F. von Mosel on the 
autograph: ‘“‘Quatuor original composé par W. A. Mozart a Paris 
1778. Manuscrit du Compositeur, regu du Baron de Jacquin”. 
Saint-Foix, however, places it in the year 1786 for the following 
reasons. First, the theme of the variations which form the first 
movement is F. A. Hoffmeister’s song An die Natur. Hoffmeister 
was a prolific composer for the flute, and in 1786 wrote two quartets 
on themes from Martin’s Una Cosa Rara, each of which begins with 
a set of variations; the movement is evidently a sort of tribute to 
him. Mozart’s relations with him began in 1785, when he published 
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the G minor Piano Quartet. Secondly, the theme of the Rondo is 
the arietta “Chi mi mostra” from Paisiello’s Le gare generose, 
which was first produced in September, 1786. Thus 1786 seems to 
be the earliest possible date for the quartet. The absence of the 
work from Mozart’s own catalogue can be paralleled, for instance, 
by the Duos for two horns, K.487°; Mosel’s note is presumably pure 
conjecture. Further evidence against its inclusion among the quar- 
tets written for De Jean is provided by the humorous indications 
at the head of the Rondo, which suggest a work written, not on 
commission, but for a circle of friends. This fits in well with the 
date 1786: the work may then have been written for one of the 
Storace musical evenings, at which, according to Kelly, Paisiello 
used to appear; or, more probably, for the Jacquin family, since 
the manuscript remained in their possession, and Mozart mentions 
Le gare generose in a letter to Gottfried von Jacquin dated January 
14th, 1787. 
The time-scheme may then be tabulated as follows: 
K.285. Completed December 25th, 1777. 


K.313. Written between December 25th and January 23rd, 1778. 
K.314. Adapted? during the same period. 


K.285a 
K Written between February 3rd and 14th, 1778. 


K.315. Written in March, April, or May, 1778. 
K.298. Written in the latter half of 1786. 


* * * * * 


One of the most celebrated passages in Mozart’s letters is the 
description of the first performance of the “Paris” Symphony. 
His letters also reveal what might otherwise have remained unknown, 
that the slow movement played on that occasion was replaced 
before the second performance by another; both movements are 
extant, but unfortunately he does not state explicitly which of the 
two is the original and which the later. Here are the two relevant 
passages : 

Letter 309a. June 12, 1778. 

“T brought along the new symphony which I have just finished, and 

with which the Concert Spirituel will open at Corpus Christi.” 
Letter 313. July 9, 1778. 

“But the Andante has not had the good fortune to win his approval; 
he declares that it has too many modulations and is too long. . . . It is 
just the reverse of what Le Gros says, for it is quite simple and short. 
But in order to satisfy him. . . . I have composed a fresh Andante; 


® Cf. also K.460, 483, 484, 485, 579. 
7 See Music and Letters, January, 1940. 
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each is good in its own way, for each has a different character. But 

the last pleases me even more. . . . On August 15th, the Feast of the 

Assumption, my symphony with the new Andante is to be performed 

for the second time.” 

The following data are also available as evidence: the autograph 
contains a movement headed Andantino (“extant in two versions, 
one of which contains significant abbreviations® and is in part only 
sketched ; the other is a fair copy including the projected alterations’’. 
KGchel, p. 382); the first edition (Sieber, 1779) has an Andante. 
The Andantino is included in all modern editions; the Andante 
has never been reprinted. The latter is 58 bars long, the Andantino 
98; as I have neither heard the Andante nor seen it in score, I cannot 
say which movement has the fewer modulations. The authorities 
are divided upon the question of priority: Einstein says “Das 
Andantino ist nachkomponirt”’,® while Saint-Foix says of the 
Andante, “Il est donc assez probable que c’est celle qui a été pré- 
férée, la plus courte et, par conséquent, la plus récente”. It seems 
at first sight as though the greater length of the Andantino were 
decisive against its being the later movement; but the argument 
is not absolutely conclusive, as a repeat is marked for the first 
section of the Andante, and the Andantino moves slightly faster, so 
that in performance the difference in time would not be so marked. 

The next important point is that the Andantino is found in the 
manuscript: surely this indicates that it is the original movement. 
The ‘‘nachkomponirt”” movement would be separate, which, in the 
case of the Andante, explains the disappearance of the autograph. 
The fact that the Andantino exists in two versions also points to 
its priority: Mozart would hardly have taken so much trouble over 
a movement which he describes as “ganz natiirlich”. Nor are the 
abbreviations really significant: the movement is still 98 bars long, 
and the presence of alterations i in the first movement, which escaped 
Le Gros’ censure, shows that Mozart was taking great pains over 
the symphony before the first performance. Lastly, the assump- 
tion that the Andante is original involves us in difficulties which 
are avoided on the alternative hypothesis. The score was “just 
fertig” on June 12th, and is not likely to have been sent to the printer 
before the first performance on June 18th; the new movement was 
finished by July 9th, after which date it, and not the other, would 


® Saint-Foix (III, 82) appears to apply this to the other movement. 
® In the Supplement (Music REviEw, Nov., 1940) thisis altered to ‘‘Das Andantino 
ist der Mittelsatz der urspriinglichen Fassung”’ (the A. is the middle movement of 


the original version). 
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surely have been printed. Thus, if the Andante is original, it must, 
despite Le Gros’ disapproval, have been printed between June 18th 
and July oth. This is highly improbable in itself: still more so, 
when it is remembered that the first edition did not appear until 
1779. 
Thus everything indicates that, contrary to the prevalent view, 
the Andantino is the original slow movement and the Andante the 
later of the two. This being the case, it should be given preference, 
since Mozart expressly says ‘‘the last pleases me more”. But, if 
only he had taken the trouble in that letter to refer to the Andantino 
by its proper tempo-direction, instead of describing both movements 
as “‘Andante”’, there would never have been any cause for discussion. 


Notes on a Collection of Burneyana 
BY 


PERCY A. SCHOLES 


For nearly a century (perhaps since about 1840) Burney, long a well- 
recognised figure in the story of British music, tended progressively 
to drop out of sight. His name remained and every musician was 
familiar with it, but his books were less and less read as they became 
more and more difficult to obtain and knowledge of the facts of his 
life and achievements became fainter and vaguer. 

There are now some signs of a renascence of interest. The 
eighteenth century in English life and letters is being studied more 
thoroughly and sympathetically, perhaps, than it ever was. The 
Johnsonians (British and American) increase in number and they 
naturally wish to know something about a man who figures in 
Boswell’s pages, who supplied some interesting notes to one edition 
of his great work, and of whom Johnson is recorded to have said: 
“TI love Burney; my heart goes out to meet him; I much question whether 
there 1s in the world such another man, for mind, intelligence and 
manners, as Dr. Burney.” 

That the musicians, too, are beginning to reawaken to Burney’s 
importance is suggested by the publication in 1927, by Cedric 
Howard Glover, of a compilation from Burney’s travel journals, 
which had been out of print for a century and a half, and the re- 
issue in 1935, by Frank Mercer, of the History of Music, which had 
been out of print nearly as long. 

On the continent of Europe, also, the last decade or two seem to 
have brought some re-awakening of interest. Twenty years ago 
there was published an Italian translation of Burney’s Travels in 
Italy (Naples, 1921). In 1930, there appeared at Strasburg E. Hegar’s 
Anfinge der neueren Mustkgeschichtsschreibung bei Gerbert, Burney 
und Hawkins. And it was pleasant to find the great Guido Adler, 
in 1930, in his Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, warmly commending 
the “Essay on Musical Criticism,’ which opens the third volume of 
Burney’s History of Music, and also saying of Burney’s 1772 pub- 
lication of the Sistine Chapel Holy Week Music, that it was this 
which gave the impulse to the many nineteenth century enterprises 
(some of them on a monumental scale) in the way of the collection 
and publication of old music such as had not before been collected 
and printed or had long been out-of-print. 
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The present writer’s interest in Burney is in both the musician 
and the man, and as, during some years, he has studied the subject he 
has found the latter interest growing more and more keen. He who 
was valued as a friend by Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds and Burke, 
in whose conversation the Thrale circle, the Bluestocking circle 
and, moreover, George III and his Queen delighted, becomes again a 
very living figure when one studies his life by means of his published 
works, his published and unpublished correspondence, and the 
voluminous diaries of his famous daughter, Fanny. Of the corre- 
spondence of Burney and his children the writer possesses a certain 
quantity, having acquired what has during the past few years come 
into the market, and some few extracts from this shall later be 
offered. 

In point of date the earliest relic of Burney in the collection 
now to be described is his manuscript Italian Dictionary—Dzizionario 
portativo Italiano ed Inglese, compilato da Carlo Burney per l’uso 
proprio di se stello, MDCCLVI. 

From 1752, Burney, having left London on account of ill-health, 
was for eight years organist at St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn. 
It was probably during his residence in this town that he began to 
entertain the project of writing a History of Music, and to plan some 
continental travel preparatory to this. At all events he began a 
thorough study of the Italian language, and for this he required a 
dictionary in something less than the customary folio, quarto, or 
large octavo size—something that could be carried in the pocket or 
saddle bag and that could be studied on horseback without stopping 
progress. Fanny Burney’s account of the compilation of this 
Dictionary, in her Memoir of her father, is as follows :— 


“As he could wait upon his country pupils only on horseback, he 
purchased a mare that so exactly suited his convenience and his wishes, 
in surefootedness, gentleness and sagacity, that she soon seemed to him a 
part of his family: and the welfare and comfort of Peggy became, ere long, 
a matter of kind interest to all his house. 

“On this mare he studied Italian; for, obliged to go leisurely over the 
cross roads with which Norfolk then abounded, and which were tiresome 
from dragging sands, or dangerous from deep ruts in clay, half his valuable 
time would have been lost in nothingness, but for his trust in Peggy; who 
was as careful in safely picking her way, as she was adroit in remembering 
from week to week whither she was meant to go. 

“‘Her master, at various odd moments, and from various opportunities, had 
compressed, from the best Italian Dictionaries, every word of the Italian 
language into a small octavo volume; and from this in one pocket, and a 
volume of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, or Metastasio in another, he 
made himself completely at home in that language of elegance and poetry”’. 
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The ‘‘small octavo volume” is before the present writer as he 
writes. He found it held to ransom on the shelves of a bookseller 
of New Haven, Connecticut, and liberated it from its exile, fifty 
dollars being the value the New World set upon its head. It is a 
pigskin-bound volume of about six inches by three by one-and-a- 
quarter and it bears signs of having been well used. There are 250 
pages in which, in neat, delicate script, perhaps 4,000 words are 
defined. At the beginning the compiler has adopted the principle 
of one entry per line, but arrived amongst the P’s he seems to have 
begun to worry whether he will find his book big enough, and 
has from this point often crammed two entries into one line—to 
finish, as it turns out, with ten pages to spare. 

That, then, is the Dizionario portativo, a work that had a first 
edition of one copy and never reached a second edition. 

Of Burney’s Italian Journey itself the collection includes a very 
interesting relic—a copy, in Burney’s own handwriting, of those 
portions of his travel diary which he did not publish. When, on his 
return from his seven months in Italy, Burney retired to Chessington 
Hall, Surrey, the house of his friend Crisp, in order to prepare his 
travel book for the press, he received and accepted some unfortunate 
advice. Taking counsel with three friends, the Earl of Holdernesse, 
the poet Mason, and Garrick, as to the nature of the book he should 
write, he was advised to omit from his book everything but what 
directly concerned music, on the grounds that so many people were 
now taking the Grand Tour and coming home to write books about 
their experiences that nothing in Italy remained to be described 
“except in the one article of music’. Crisp himself, who had lived 
for years in Italy, warmly combatted this idea. He read the whole 
account of the Tour as Burney had first roughly prepared it, and 
though himself a musical person (the reputed first importer of a 
pianoforte into this island), assured Burney that the “miscellaneous 
observations had entertained him far more than the musical”. 
However, Burney’s decision had been taken and he adhered to it. 
He later realized that Crisp had been right and Garrick and the rest 
wrong, and when two years afterwards, on return from his German 
Tour, he compiled the story of that, he included his travel adventures 
—to the pleasure of all of us who to-day browse in the book. 

In old age Burney wrote a long account of his life. His daughter, 
after meagrely compiling from it her own Memoir of her father, most 
reprehensibly destroyed it, wrongly thinking it to be of slight interest 
to posterity. But in her destruction she seems to have spared three 
of the many volumes—three rough exercise books of different sizes 
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crammed with travel anecdotes in Burney’s handwriting. The 
nature of these volumes is thus explained by Burney at the opening 
of the first of them: 
“Having lately found the foul copy of my French and Italian Tour, 
wch. I had not seen, or indeed thought of, for more than 30 years... I 
determined to rescue from total oblivion the miscellaneous parts. . 
wch. had been prudently, as I thought, suppressed by the advice of three 
persons whom I most honored, respected and loved. I shall therefore 
now insert them in my memoirs exactly as they were originally entered 
in my Journal’. 

It is a vivid picture of travelling conditions in the late eighteenth 
century that one gets from these three exercise books. It must be 
admitted that Burney wielded a descriptive pen, and he evidently, 
in after years, placed a value on his vivid record of travelling 
experiences, for, in addition to the copy mentioned as being in my 
own collection, there is another, also in his handwriting, in the British 
Museum. It differs in some details from my own copy. Mr. 
Glover drew on it to some extent in his Dr. Charles Burney’s Conti- 
nental Travels, which is a compilation of extracts from both the 
Italian and German tours. It is my pious hope, when the cessation 
of war has permitted the publication of my Life of Burney, to follow 
it with an edition of his Italian travel book, in which the portions he 
left unpublished shall be all replaced, thus restoring the book to the 
state in which he originally intended it to appear. 

Of holograph letters from and to Burney and members of his 
family the collection includes a fair number. Perhaps the most 
interesting series is a short body of correspondence that passed 
between Burney and his Hamburg correspondent, Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling, ‘Magister und Aufseher” of the Commercial Academy. 
Ebeling was a close friend of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, then 
resident in Hamburg. He was a student of theology and of aesthe- 
tics, and a man of wide and general interests.1 

The first letter from Ebeling to Burney has been endorsed by 
Fanny (evidently at the time when she was compiling that volume 
of her father’s correspondence which, though announced as in pre- 
paration, unfortunately, never reached publication), “Volunteer 


1In 1765 he had translated Chastellux’ Essai sur l’union de la musique et de la 
poésie. He also (with the poet Klopstock) translated Handel’s Messiah, and in later 
years he published a Description and History of America (1793). Particulars of his 
interestingly varied career and activities can be found in Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, in Mendel, Eitner, Riemann, etc., in Petersen’s Geschichte dey Hamburgischen 
Stadtbibliothek (Ebeling being latterly librarian of this institution), and also in a 
= biographical work by Grohmann, In Memoriam Christ, Dan Ebelingi (Hamburg, 
1818). 
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opening of correspondence with Mr. Ebeling and Dr. B. on Musical 
Matters. Mr. Ebeling was esteemed by Dr. B. as one of his most 
ingenious, frank, learned, gay and amiable Literary Correspondents”. 
This letter opens: 
Hambourgh the 20 aug. 1771. 
Sir, 

Though I have as yet not the honour to know You, and though I have 
had but little Exercise in the english language, I make bold of writing You 
this letter. Your Account on the present State of Music in Italy and France 
gave me so much pleasure, and as I learnt on the perusal of it, that you 
intended to write an universal history of music I could not help to wish 
that my nation was not entirely forgotten amongst the Italian, English 
and French Musicians. 

The letter goes on to give Burney a list of books from which he 
may inform himself as to the state of German music, mentions 
“Mr. Breitkopf, a Bookseller at Leipsic’”’, who has a “very consider- 
able store of ancient and new german music, in print and MSS” 
(adding the warning, “only take care of his prices, which are a little 
dear”), and ends: 

‘When? we had still those splendid and admired Opera’s that ruined the 
Court’s of Dresden, Bronswic, Wiirtemberg and the Managers thereof in 
Hambro’, Leipsic, etc etc I should not doubt to invite you to undertake a 
musical Journey through Germany. But perhaps the Opera at Vienna, 
Manheim, Berlin, Gotha, together with the Virtuoso’s upon the Harpsicord, 
Violin, Flute, our Country abounds of, as also the compositions of Graun, 
Bach, Quanz, Schwanenberg, Hasse, Gasman, may once persuade You to 
cross the Sea. Then I hope You will do me the favour of seeing me. I 
shall be very glad to have the honour of your acquaintance and to shew you 
my Inclination to do You more real service’”’. 

Burney preserved the draft of his very long reply to this letter, 
and this also is in the collection. He at once seized on Ebeling as a 
useful friend, begged him to procure him any possible music of 
C. P. E. Bach, and sent him a longish list of German books he would 
like to purchase—books by Mattheson and Marpurg, Walther’s 
Mustkalisches Lexicon, C. P. E. Bach’s Art das Clavier zu spielen, 
Quantz’ famous book on flute playing, and so on. 

This correspondence between Ebeling and Burney continued 
very actively and the two abounded in offers of assistance to each 
other. In March, 1772, we find Burney giving Ebeling a long 
account of the sixteenth, seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
Italian composers and offering to send copies of any of their works 


2? Like many Germans of to-day Ebeling, misled by the resemblance between 
German “wenn” and English “when”, writes this latter word when he should 


write “‘if’’. 
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which he had brought back from Italy, and before long Ebeling was 
engaged on that translation of Burney’s Italian Tour, which was to 
appear at Hamburg in 1772 under the title Carl Burney’s der Mustk 
Doctors Tagebuch einer Musikalischen Reise durch Frankreich und 
Italien welche er unternommen hat um zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte 
der Mustk Materialen zu sammeln. Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt 
von C. D. Ebeling, Aussehern der Handlungsakademie zu Hamburg 
(“The Doctor of Music, Charles Burney’s Journal of a Musical 
Journey through France and Italy, which he undertook in order to 
collect materials for a general History of Music. Translated from 
the English by C. D. Ebeling, Supervisor of the Hamburg Commercial 
Academy”). 

Ebeling had succeeded in getting Burney worked up to the point 
of promising to take a German tour, and one original object of this 
translation was, as its preface explains, to prepare musicians in 
Germany to receive him. To this end the book was to have been 
ready for the “Easter Fair” (we may take it perhaps that the 
Leipzig fair is intended, at which the booksellers from all over the 
German speaking countries attended and made their purchases) ; 
this would have ensured its dissemination well before the tour, which 
was planned for the summer. But, as the preface goes on to explain, 
the translator (even with the help of his publisher Bode, who had 
himself lent a hand with the work) had not been able to accomplish 
the task in time and, as he ruefully confesses, he had to suffer 
Burney’s friendly complaints at the non-fulfilment of his promise. 

Ebeling, in his preface, admirably “boosts” Burney’s coming 
History. “The diligence of this man, to carry on his undertaking”’, 
he says, “has hardly its equal. I happen to know that he has 
contrived to get materials from America, nay even from the new- 
discovered island of Otaheite’’. No doubt these latter materials had 
been obtained from Burney’s friend, Captain Cook, with whom 
his elder son, James Burney, was now at sea. 

In 1772, Burney undertook the tour in Germany (and in 
central and north Europe generally) that Ebeling had suggested to 
him. Of that tour we have in the published two volumes a full 
account—one that, this time, happily includes the travelling 
adventures. The tour closed with Hamburg, and there Ebeling was 
able to make Burney acquainted with several musicians of rank, 
including especially C. P. E. Bach, who at once became, and after- 
wards remained, a warm personal friend. 

Naturally, Ebeling, having translated the Italian Tour, wished 
also to translate the German one, but his health was not at the time 
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good, and so most of the work was done, not by him, but by the 
publisher Bode, already mentioned, who was an English scholar and 
is known to fame as the first German translator of Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Smollett and Fielding—which gives him a distinctive place in the 
history of the development of German thought at this period of 
Sturm und Drang. 

In addition to being a publisher and a man of literary skill Bode 
was a good musician, a player of almost all the stringed and wind 
instruments, a specialist on the oboe, and a composer of oboe 
concertos, symphonies and songs. But, with all his gifts, he lacked 
just one—the sense of proportion. And so when he found passages 
that reflected on the poor travelling arrangements of the German 
lands in those days, the poverty of certain regions, and so forth, he 
felt affronted. That he should omit or modify certain remarks 
about Frederick the Great and other potent rulers is not, perhaps, 
very blameable. He had no objection to personal remarks as such : 
the one on Mlle. Schmeling (later Madame Mara) to the effect that 
“Her teeth are irregular and project too much” duly reappears as 
“Thre Zahne, sind nicht ganz regelmdssig und stehn zu weit vor- 
warts”. But he resented any reflection on the German peoples as 
such, and his resentment found shape in a good many pointed and 
sometimes irascible footnotes. Ebeling, too, seized a cudgel and 
wielded it vigorously in some of the letters in my collection. The 
passage in Burney’s Tour that awakened his most violent feelings 
was this one, arising from a favourable description Burney had just 
given of the cultivation of music in the common schools of Bohemia— 

“Upon the whole, however, it is manifest from these schools, that it is 
not nature, but cultivation, which makes music so generally understood by 
the Germans; and it has been said by an accurate observer of human nature, 
who has long resided among them, that “‘if innate genius exists, Germany 
certainly is not the seat of it; though it must be allowed, to be that of 
perseverance and application”. ¢ 

Ebeling remarks on this (10 June, 1773): 


“This Declaration of war is not against your Musical Tour (which I 
received at last and thank you heartily) but against the interspersed 
remarks against German Genius in general. I and all true Germans are 
quite furious at them, especially against that anonymous Insult p. 24 T.2. 
which indeed is very provoking, and for which I shal make you repent. 
You [covered by seal] offspring of ancient germany! But I remember to 
[seal] Heart you are a Welsh, and by this fact I believe it to be true, Who 
is that terrae filius that dares to judge a whole nation! By wich degree 
of knowledge and genius, and observation and experience was he intitled to 


*4.e. a partizan of the Romanic culture, as opposed to the Teutonic. 
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utter such an offending sentence? Does he understand the German 
language? What is his name? In the name of all Germanns, I desire you 
must deliver him to our revenge. But I neither have time nor ill humour 
enough to day to quarrel with You, and shall prove my passion to the [sic] 
next time when I write to You. Mr. Klopstock would not reed your Book 
when he found the above mentioned sentence, and so every honest and true 
son of Germany will do and must do. Unless You tell us the name of that 
{blank—and perhaps best so!] who told You such things, that Germany 
was not the seat of innated Genius, a nation that invented 100 times more 
than any in the world, but that did it without noise. A nation that had a 
Leibnitz, a Lessing, a Klopstock, a Thomasius, a Handel, Hasse, Gluck etc. 
etc. But they add cultivation to genius; that may be a caracteristic mark 
of our nation, the better for it. We are not for trifling as other nations, no 
nativ comoeda, not quick musica, but rationalis. Does not reason con- 
sist with genius? Does it exclude learning? The greatest German 
genius’s were they not learned’’? 


Burney’s reply is (so far as the present writer knows) not extant, 
but it led to a long letter from Ebeling very ably defending the 
German nation and equally ably attacking the French and the 
English. In both Ebeling’s letters he shows a very detailed know- 
ledge of German, French and English history and literature, and of 
the general condition of learning in the three countries, and, indeed, 
it must be admitted that, in his friend Ebeling, Burney met his match. 
As a result the offending passage was toned down in the second 
English edition of the work. 

And some years after, partly no doubt as a result of further 
reflections on Ebeling’s and Bode’s objections, and partly, certainly, 
as that of a certain little drama in which Fanny Burney and the 
Queen were players, a very handsome complete withdrawal appeared 
in the History of Music (Chapter ‘On the Progress of Music in Ger- 
many during the Present Century’’: it will be recalled that the 
History was dedicated to George III’s German Queen). 

The letters from which I have quoted are, then, of interest in 
explaining (a) the differences between the English and German 
editions of the German Tour, (4) a change made in the second 
edition of the German Tour, and (c) a passage in the History. The 
sources combine to give us a good idea of Burney’s trouble with the 
Germans—and whilst it lasted it must have been a real trouble. 

The German editions of the Italian and German Tours (three 
volumes bound in one) are naturally in the collection now under 
consideration, and so is a photostat kindly supplied by the Library 
of Congress, Washington, of achapterof Johann Friedrich Reichardt’s 
Vertraute Briefen eines aufmerksamen Reisender die Musik betreffend 
(1774-6), in which chapter also (a chapter devoted entirely to 
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Burney) this nationalistic storm rages. Reichardt, a very self- 
confident young man of twenty, denounces Burney, in the capacity 
of a musician who has followed him round on his route a year or two 
later, has made himself acquainted in every place with Burney’s 
own informants, and has picked up some bits of scandal about his 
behaviour, such as his alleged failure to attend a concert in Berlin 
that had been specially organized for his pleasure and interest. 

There is no doubt that national and racial feeling in Germany 
was as blazing in those days as in these. Readers of Fanny Burney’s 
Early Diary and her Memoirs of her father may remember the 
protest against the German Tour made by the leader of the Moravian 
sect in England, James Hutton, of Chelsea, who later, however, 
frankly withdrew all his objections and became a firm friend of 
Burney and the Burney family, and praised Burney to the King, 
exclaiming, when Mrs. Burney expressed her pleasure at his action, 
“Madame, I will speak of him before God, and that is doing much 
more”’! 

Before we leave the Italian and German Tours I may say that 
whilst the collection includes, naturally, both editions of both 
works, as also the German editions of both, and the Italian edition 
of the Italian Tour already mentioned, it lacks the Dutch edition 
(Groningen, 1786) Ryk Gestoffeerd geschiedverhaal van der eigenlicken 
staat de hedendaagsche Toonkunst of sir Karel Burneys dagboek van 
zyne onlangs gedaane reizen door Frankrik en Deutschland, as also 
the French edition (Genoa, 1809-10), which last Fétis describes as 
“fort médiocre”. Just as Burney was something of a pioneer in 
the publication of old music, so he was a pioneer as musical tourist, 
and it is interesting to remember that these German, French, Dutch 
and Italian translations of his travel notes have been considered to 
be commercially feasible. Foreign pamphlets on his travels that 
find a place in the collection are Corrado Ricci’s Burney, Casanova 
e Farinelli in Bologna (Milan, 1890) and F. de Villenoisy’s Le Journal 
de Voyage en France et en Italie d’un musicien anglais (Paris, 1916). 

It will be remembered by readers of the Italian Tour that 
Burney spent a good deal of time very profitably with Padre Martini 
at Bologna. The Liceo Musicale, G. B. Martini, of that place has 
preserved some letters of Burney to Martini (1770-80) in the Italian 
language, and photostats of these, kindly supplied by its librarian, 
are included in the collection. One of them (22 June, 1778) shows 
that Martini had asked for Burney’s portrait, as also for that of John 
Christian Bach, then, of course, resident in London. Burney states 
“Ho fatto l’ambasciata sua al Signore Bach, il quale secondo il suo 
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promesso si e fatto dipingere’’. Whether the Bach portrait (a copy 
of the Gainsborough one?) is still extant I do not know, but the 
portrait of Burney is still in Bologna, in the Liceo, and the photo- 
graph of it, taken at my request, shows it to be an exact copy of the 
well-known one by Burney’s friend Reynolds which figures as 
frontispiece to one of the volumes of the History of Music. It may 
have been made by Burney’s artist nephew, Edward, of whom 
Reynolds had a high opinion. 

Another of the letters to Martini shows him as urgent in his 
desire to be informed as to the difference between the Ambrosian 
and Gregorian chants. This was a matter on which Burney had at 
one time hoped to get information from J. C. Bach, who had been 
organist of the cathedral of St. Ambrose’s own city of Milan, the 
headquarters of the Ambrosian tradition of plainchant. Bach, 
however, had apparently been content to hear and direct the per- 
formance of chant according to the Milan Use without endeavouring 
to grasp its distinctive principles, and Burney, even when visiting 
Milan itself, had been able to find nobody to enlighten him, whence 
his application to Martini, eight years after return from Italy, to 
help him out as to a knotty subject of which, in his History, he 
could not afford to show ignorance. 

But if Bologna possesses Burney’s letters to Martini, where are 
Martini’s to Burney? Surely Fanny would not destroy these? 
They may be still in existence somewhere in this country. 

Another series of holograph letters in the collection is that from 
Burney to J. W. Callcott, running from 1797 to about 1810 (last one 
or two undated). 

At the time this exchange of letters was going on between 
Dr. Burney of Chelsea College and Dr. Callcott of “Kensington 
Gravel Pits, Middlesex”, Burney was busily engaged on the truly 
enormous task of compiling the articles on musical subjects for 
Rees’ Cyclopaedia—a work of forty-five heavy quarto volumes 
which occupies over seven feet of shelving in the Burney collection 
now under description. Callcott, that man of insatiable activity 
and inexhaustible energy, was anxious to be helpful in this ambitious 
project, and Burney willingly made use of his younger friend in the 
pursuit of certain investigations. In fact, it is clear that the old man 
and the young one helped one another, since the correspondence 
shows Burney supplying information required for Callcott’s intended 
Dictionary of Music and Callcott doing detailed detective work in 
the search for facts for Burney’s articles in Rees. 

The present writer may possibly be the only musician of to-day 
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who has troubled to acquire a copy of this huge cyclopaedia, and is 
almost certainly the only one who has read every one of its very 
numerous, and sometimes lengthy, articles on musical subjects. 
Except for a brief reference in Grove and another in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, it seems to be forgotten to-day that there 
exists, scattered through those forty-five volumes, what amounts to 
a complete encyclopaedia of the art of music as understood and 
practised in the opening years of the nineteenth century. Biography, 
theory, and criticism are all covered, and Rimbault’s assertion in 
his Grove article (all four editions) that Burney’s remuneration of 
£1,000 was excessive ‘‘as most of the matter was extracted without 
alteration from his History’ is very incorrect, the only instances of 
copying from the History occurring here and there in some of the 
biographical articles. 

A letter to Burney from Bunting, the Irish musician, “‘preserver 
of his country’s music”, dated December, 1808, concerns the im- 
pending second volume of his series. This volume includes “a 
dissertation on the Egyptian, British and Irish Harps’, and it is 
clear that Burney gave some information towards the subject. He 
also supplied Bunting with facts and opinions concerning the history 
of the bagpipe, the so-oddly-alleged composition of the Scottish 
Lowland airs by Rizzio, and the Gaelic songs, of which, it seems, 
Macpherson (of “Ossian’’) had sung him examples. 

The collection includes a good many letters by and to Burney 
other than those above mentioned, and also some by and to his 
children and grandchildren. In addition to the holograph letters 
in the collection copies have been made of all discoverable letters 
in the Bodleian, the British Museum, the Rylands Library, Manches- 
ter, the R. B. Adams Collection, Buffalo, N.Y., etc., as also of a 
number that have become scattered, but of which particulars are 
happily preserved in various dealer’s catalogues, and of the many 
that have appeared in print in such works as Fanny Burney’s three- 
volume Memoirs of her father and her six-volume Diary, the Auto- 
biography of Burney’s brother-in-law, Arthur Young, Garrick’s 
Correspondence, the Wyndham Papers, the two volumes of records 
of that talented letter writer (Burney’s dear friend) Rev. Thos. 
Twining (of the Twining’s Tea family), Hill’s Boswell, and so forth. 
Arranged in chronological order this long series forms a valuable 
source of information on the events of Burney’s life (chiefly its latter 
half, however), and continually supplies that “human interest” that 
makes an historical personage “live”. It has been arranged to 
publish a small selection of these letters after the war. 
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It may be added that certain quite unknown friends of Burney 
hearing of the present writer’s intention of compiling his Life have 
most kindly sent copies of letters in their possession. Contributions 
have even arrived from Australia and New Zealand—so widely 
distributed are such relics. 

Amongst the holograph letters in the collection is one in the hand 
of Frederick the Great, granting leave of absence to the commander 
of the so-called ‘““English Legion’”—General Beckwith (as to whom 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great supplies a few particulars). It was 
found amongst a batch of letters to and from Burney and members 
of his family bought from a dealer whose list detailed the writers 
of all the letters offered except a vague ‘“‘six others’”—amongst 
which this! It is assumed that Burney, in Potsdam (where, as will 
be remembered, he spent an evening at the palace hearing Frederick 
play the flute with his orchestra) secured this as a memento— 
probably from General Beckwith himself. 

Burney was all his life addicted to the production of poetry, of 
which a large quantity has at one time existed, but of which little 
now remains. He himself destroyed his great astronomical poem, as 
to the facts recorded in which he had the help of his fellow astrono- 
mer-musician, the great Herschell. A few minor poems in Burney’s 
own manuscript are in the collection—some of them modestly marked 
“Only for friends; not the press’”’, or “For friends but not for print- 
ing’. One not so marked is entitled Spring, and is dated 1776, 
when Burney was fifty, at which surely moderate age he felt con- 
strained to express himself as follows: 

‘“‘E’en I, by Time made cold as death 
Who seem’d of all the Joys deprived, 
Now, by an April Zephyr’s breath, 
Feel ev’ry youthful Flame revived.” 

So far as the present writer knows, the only poem ever published 
by Burney in separate form (7.e. as distinct from such few poems as 
appeared in periodicals) was his 1791 production, Verses on the 
Arrival in England of the Great Musician Haydn, a shilling quarto 
pamphlet of fourteen pages, of which the collection unfortunately 
includes no copy—though it does, of course, include the reprint of 
it in Pohl’s Mozart und Haydn in London (1867). 

Of Burney’s fairly numerous published compositions and arrange- 
ments the collection contains a considerable number, but not all— 
and indeed one or two seem no longer to be extant (the British 
Museum has the best series). Amongst the most interesting in the 
collection now under description are the score of Burney’s English 
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adaptation, for Drury Lane, of Rousseau’s Le Devin du Village, his 
The Cunning Man (but not the selection for German Flute, Guitar, 
etc.), and the two books of organ music. Of these latter the Pre- 
ludes, Fugues and Interludes for the Organ, Alphabetically arranged in 
all the keys that are most perfectly in tune upon that Instrument and 
printed in a Pocket size for the convenience of Young Organists ; for 
whose use this book is particularly calculated and published (c. 1790), 
bears the name of the late Lord Balfour, who, it will be remembered, 
was a musical enthusiast (Handelian and concertina player). 

The manuscript of Burney’s Oxford Mus.D. Exercise, publicly 
performed in the Music School at Oxford (as the statutes then 
demanded) on 22nd June, 1769, is still preserved in the Bodleian, 
as is a copy of the printed programme. Photostats of these have 
been made for the collection. The score consists of 177 pages 
of a setting for soloists, chorus and orchestra of the psalm J will 
love Thee, O Lord my Strength. It is recorded to have had per- 
formances in Oxford in several years subsequent to its statutory 
performances and Burney’s friend Carl Philip Emanuel Bach 
performed it in Hamburg. It would not, however, excite an 
audience to-day. 

Burney’s lengthy and detailed Will, of which a copy has been 
obtained from Somerset House, is by no means the least interesting 
document in the collection. It was not drawn up by a lawyer but by 
Burney himself, who adopted a strangely discursive style and quite 
unsystematic lay-out, and from time to time made alterations such 
as, it seems, before the Wills Act of 1837, did not invalidate a testa- 
ment. It is a rather hard document to read, for it conforms to the 
legal convention in going on, page after page, without one sign of 
punctuation from beginning to end. It shows Burney as possessed 
of nearly £8,000 in the Funds and other property including, of course, 
a magnificent collection of ‘books in various languages on the Art 
and Science of Music”. 


The following brief extracts may, perhaps, interest some readers 
(punctuation has been inserted): 


“To my Grandson, the REVEREND RICHARD BURNEY of Kimpton 
Sherbourne, Dorset, eldest son of Charles R. Burney, it was my intention 
during his youth to bequeath my large Folio M.S. book of Voluntaries, some 
of which were composed more than 50 years ago, but there are Fugues and 
other pieces more modern in the book and the whole might perhaps have 
served as a Study for Organ playing in the old grave and voluntary style, 
or at least as a momento of his old Grand father. But this Grandson has 
long outgrown such old-fashioned Studies and can play extempore and 
compose, for himself and others, more modern and better music. My 
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Nephew, his father, may therefore do with the book what he pleases. If 
put among the books on sale it ses ined finda —— 


“My large Piano Forte, with additional keys at the top and bottom, 
originally made by Merlin, with a Compass of six Octaves, the first that was 
ever constructed, expressly at my desire for duets a Quatre Mains in 1777, 
I bequeath to my [‘Grand’ deleted] daughter [‘ Phillips’ deleted] ESTHER 
to keep or to sell, and to my daughter SARAH I bequeath my small Piano 
Forte made by Broadwood, with additional keys in the Treble, an excellent 
instrument for a small room, chosen out of a great number: this will prob- 
ably be more convenient to Sarah as, while a Spinster, it is to be feared that 
she will not be rich enough to afford an apartment sufficiently spacious to 
contain so unwieldy an instrument as that by Broadwood in the Merlin 
Case, and, moreover, Sarah is no lesson player’. 

Some of the very interesting objects mentioned in this Will are 
still in the possession of descendants—the Misses Burney, of 
Wandsworth, and Canon d’Arblay Burney, of Harworth, Doncaster. 

From a marked copy of the auction catalogue of Burney’s 
Library in the British Museum it appears that the total realised from 
the sale was £1,414 18s. 6d. The Grove statement (under Libraries) 
that the collection was bequeathed by Burney to the British Museum 
“and transferred to Bloomsbury on his death in 1814” is erroneous. 

In addition to the works of Burney himself the collection natur- 
ally includes most of the works of his children, the novels of his still 
famous novelist daughter, Fanny, and of that once esteemed 
novelist, his youngest daughter, Sarah Harriet, and the book on 
Whist of his son, Admiral Burney (husband of Charles Lamb’s famous 
whist-enthusiast, ““Mzs. Battle’); but no attempt has been made to 
collect Admiral Burney’s great volumes on South Sea Exploration 
or the solid classical and theological tomes of Charles Burney junior. 

The various editions of Fanny Burney’s Diary and Letters, in 
their various editions (all posthumous) have probably always been 
attractive to those who make a hobby of “extra-illustration”, and 
the collection includes one specimen of this art—a very beautifully- 
bound copy of the six-volume Austin Dobson edition, with dozens 
of additional pictures inserted throughout. Though a fine specimen 
this is, however, far surpassed by the one in the National Portrait 
Gallery expanded into twenty great volumes by the late Mr. Lever- 
ton Harris, M.P., as that itself was probably surpassed by its pre- 
decessor, unfortunately destroyed in the fire, in 1919, at Mr. Leverton 


* “Lesson” was, of course, the seventeenth and eighteenth century term for a 
Suite of Pieces. What Burney probably means is that Sarah did not play what some 
of her kind to-day would call “classical music”, but merely strummed a little, to 
amuse herself, 
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Harris’ residence, ‘Camilla Cottage”, near Dorking, originally built 
by Fanny Burney and her husband, General D’Arblay. 

Some day, surely, this small collection of Burneyana should be 
brought together with any other collections or isolated relics that 
exist, and housed in some institution to which the public have 
access. One possibility might be to bring into existence a Burney 
Room in that branch of the Westminster Public Library that has 
been built on the site of Burney’s (and his predecessor Newton’s) 
once famous house in St. Martin’s Street, where at present his 
association with the spot is kept in memory merely by a suitable 
tablet in the entrance hall. 
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Reviews of Music 


Geminiani. Concerto Grosso in C minor, Op. 2, No. 2, for string orchestra. 
Score (1os.) and parts (1s. 6d. each). (Schirmer, New York.) 


Geminiani. Concerto Grosso in G minor, Op. 3, No. 2, for string orchestra. 
Score (12s. 6d.) and parts (1s. 8d. each). (Schirmer, New York.) 


Linley, Thomas (Jnr.). Overture to ‘The Duenna”’ (arranged and edited by 
Adam Carse). Score (2s.) and parts (4s.). (Augener.) 


Grétry. Overture to ‘‘Lucile’’ (arranged and edited by Adam Carse). 
Score (2s.) and parts (3s. 6d.). (Augener.) 


Geminiani was the most faithful, but also the heaviest-handed, of Corelli’s 
followers in cultivating the field of the concerto grosso. These two concertos 
—one of which, the G minor, has been available for some time as an Eulenburg 
miniature score—are good specimens of his work: solid, satisfying, meaty, 
but curiously lacking in Italianness. Put them beside almost any two of 
Handel’s concerti grossi and you would say that Handel was the true Italian 
of the two, Geminiani the Italianised German. Only two adverse criticisms 
need be made of this admirably printed performing edition, “revised by 
Adolfo Betti”: the lack of a continuo part, and the editor’s suggestion that 
“for the sake of tonal balance, it may be found desirable for solo passages 
to be performed by two players each’’. Apart from the rather unpleasant 
effect of two string instruments playing in unison, there should be no need 
to increase the solo body at all, unless the éuétti is much bigger than it ought 
to be. (Incidentally, the so/i in the C minor Concerto are an ordinary string 
quartet, while in the G minor there is a second viola as well.) But in other 
respects, the editing has been done as carefully and practically as one expects 
of a string-player of Mr. Betti’s experience. 

These Geminiani concertos date from the seventeen-thirties; the Op. 2 
set was published in 1732, Op. 3 about three years later; the two ‘18th 
Century Overtures”’ which Mr. Carse has “‘arranged and edited”’ as companion- 
pieces to his admirable and well-known series of ‘‘ Early Classical Symphonies” 
date from only forty years or less later but belong to a completely different 
world. The accidental juxtaposition here illustrates in the most dramatic 
way the musical revolution that took place in the middle of that century, 
the gulf that separates musical rococo from musical baroque. The Grétry 
is an early work, dating from 1769, his third opera, but the overture is specially 
interesting as his first essay in the form that afterwards became a favourite 
with him, and which Mozart took over from him in the Entfihrung overture 
and thought of doing in the Figavo overture: the allegro in sonata-form with 
intercalated slow episode. (Abert is thus in error in his Mozart, 1.672, when 
he says that Grétry used it first in L’Amitié a l’épreuve; L’Amitié was not 
written till the following year.) Another notable point is the dramatic 
passage—pianissimi sharply contrasted with sforzandi—that heralds the 
slow episode. 

The younger Linley’s overture to his brother-in-law Sheridan’s The 
Duenna (1775), though no masterpiece, is a rather remarkable piece of work 
for a youth of nineteen and arouses useless speculations as to what he might 
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have done for English music had he not died three years later. Cast in the 
Italian overture form of three connected movements, like Mozart’s Symphonies 
in D and E flat (K.181 and K.184), written two or three years earlier, it has 
as much right to the title of symphony as they. 

One would like to know in both these cases more precisely what is meant 
by the words “‘arranged and edited”. No one doubts Mr. Carse’s scholarship, 
his sympathy with and practical understanding of eighteenth-century 
orchestral music. And as most of us know, even if Mr. Carse himself had 
not made it amply clear in his book on The Orchestra in the Eighteenth Century, 
a certain amount of arranging, in addition to simple editing, is indispensable 
in the preparation of modern performing versions of many eighteenth- 
century scores. I repeat that no one doubts Mr. Carse has done this necessary 
work with great knowledge and insight, and freely admit that it is unnecessary 
to indicate the nature and extent of such arrangement in a practical edition 
such as this. All the same, it seems a pity that the edition cannot be made 
as useful to students as it is to performers, by devising some means of 
indicating how much is Urtext, how much editorial manipulation. 


Mozart. Two Divertimenti in B flat for two clarinets and bassoon (K. Anhang 
229, Nos. 1 and 2). Score and parts. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 3s. 6d. 
each. Score only, 1s. 6d. each. 


Bach. Three Fugues (arranged for two clarinets and bassoon by Frederick J. 
Thurston). Score and parts. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 3s. the set. 
Score only, Is. 

Dunhill, Thomas F. Suite, Op. 93, for flute and piano. (Boosey and Hawkes, 
3s. 6d.) 

Dunhill, Thomas F. Lyric Suite, Op. 96, for bassoon and piano. (Boosey 
and Hawkes, 3s.) 

The most interesting things, if not the finest music, in this pile of wind music 
are the two Mozart Divertimenti which Mr. Thurston has dug out of a set of 
five, probably written about 1783 (K. Anhang 229), and skilfully edited. 
They are not only charming; they have an interesting history—told fully, 
I think, for the first time by Dr. Einstein in the third edition of Kéchel. 
Although the earliest edition appears to be Breitkopf’s (“‘ Petites Piéces / Pour 
/ Deux Cors de Bassette / et Basson / Livr. I’’), Simrock soon afterwards 
brought them out—or at least three of them—as ‘‘Sérénades pour deux 
Clarinettes, deux Cors et Basson”, the horn parts having been added by 
another, unknown and unskilful, hand. That edition, however, was only 
the first and not the worst of a whole series of disarrangements of these 
attractive little works. About 1804 Artaria published “‘3 Terzetti facili’’ 
for two violins and ’cello, or flute, violin and ’cello, in C, D and F major, 
concocted from various movements of these Divertimenti (all five of which 
were originally in B flat). Since then they have appeared in various guises: 
as trios for violin, viola and ’cello and other string combinations, as easy 
duets for two violins or flute and violin, for three flutes, for flute, clarinet and 
bassoon. Artaria started them on another career as ‘‘Trois Sonatines pour 
le Fortepiano”’ and in modern times Mugellini took twenty-four movements 
from the set, altered their order and key and made “Six Sonatinas” for 
piano out of them; still more recent editions as piano sonatinas have been 
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issued by Schott and Universal. And now Mr. Thurston (with Messrs. 
Boosey and Hawkes) has righted a wrong, by giving us two of the set in the 
original form, and in a well-printed and well-edited performing edition, each 
set of parts being accompanied by a miniature score in the folder. (An 
excellent idea which has also been carried out with Mr. Thurston’s arrange- 
ment of the three Bach fugues.) 

“But what’’, someone may be asking impatiently, ‘‘is the actual artistic 
value of these Divertimenti”’? Although they bear a great name, they are 
not great music, admittedly. They are but third-rate Mozart. But third- 
rate Mozart is much more delicious than second-rate most-other-people, and 
these things, slight as they are, were written when he was at the height of 
his powers. If trifles, they are beautifully finished trifles. And gleams of 
many later and greater things shine out here and there. For instance, the 
trio of the second minuet of the first Divertimento—with the arpeggio accom- 
panying figure of the second clarinet—sounds like a preliminary study for 
the trio of the great E flat Symphony of five years later. 

For the same series of wind chamber-music publications Mr. Thurston has 
arranged three Bach fugues, from the ‘‘ Forty-Eight”’, for the same combina- 
tion. This is hardly the place to discuss the whole vexed question of tran- 
scriptions in general, and not obviously necessary or useful transcriptions in 
particular. But, granted that transcription of polyphonic works originally 
written for the keyboard for performance on “singing”’ instruments is always 
an interesting experiment, one must give Mr. Thurston full credit for his 
skilful and artistic editing. I have only one or two quarrels with his phrasing 
and his decisions on staccato and legato passages (and as regards the latter, at 
any rate, I imagine most of us are hopelessly prejudiced by the edition we are 
used to), all of them, as it happens, in the second of his three fugues: the 
F minor from Book II. Nor would I have chosen the F major from Book I 
to transcribe; it has always seemed to me one of the least valuable of the 
whole set. But his first choice, the C minor from Book I, is, of course, a 
masterpiece and should sound extraordinarily well in this medium, though 
in the last three bars one does miss the clinching effect that the pianist can 
get with the extra right-hand notes, and the octave-doubling of the bass. 

Mr. Dunhill’s two suites are pleasant, fairly light music, beautifully 
written (as one expects) but not saying very much. The bassoon suite, in 
particular, should be a very welcome addition to a comparatively limited 
repertoire, though none of its movements has anything like the naive charm 
of the second movement of the flute suite. 


Hadley, Henry. String Quartet, Op. 132. Score (8s.) and parts (25s.). 
(Schirmer, New York.) 

Holland, Theodore. Ellingham Marshes, for viola and orchestra. (Hin- 
richsen.) Study score, 5s. 

Although at first glance these two works, one American, the other English, 
appear to have nothing more in common than the initials of their composers’ 
surnames, the reader goes on to notice other parallels—enough to justify 
their being reviewed together. Both are thoroughly competent pieces of 
craftsmanship; neither is very remarkably inspired. Both are essentially 
conservative, if not academic, though both show plenty of superficial influences 
from more truly contemporary music. Neither reveals a distinctive creative 
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personality. But here there is a difference. The American quartet is im- 
personal in a negative way; it does not reveal a Hadley—at least to a reviewer 
who knows nothing else by the composer (it might, of course, do so to one 
who has seen him through the prism of other works)—nor anyone else. 
Ellingham Marshes does not reveal a Holland, but it does reveal a lover of 
the nature-poetry of other modern British composers; indeed Mr. Holland 
has loved them well enough to absorb some of their poetry as well as some 
of their mannerisms. There is not much poetry in Mr. Hadley’s Quartet 
even in the more lyrical slow movement, though the second subject of the 
finale suggests that he too knows his Vaughan Williams. It scores rather 
in superior technical polish and makes its best appeal through the not un- 
pleasant dry tang of its first and last movements. G. A. 


Bring Your Torches; Lay Down Your Staffs (Two Old French Carols). 


Song of the Nativity (Italian Christmas Carol). From the repertoire of the 
Trapp Family Singers. Edited and arranged by Dr. Franz Wasner. 
(Schirmer, New York.) 

Of these, the first two are quite delightful, Bring Your Torches being as 
captivating to read as it must be to sing, having in addition an admirably 
arranged ‘‘descant”’ accompaniment for Recorders and Viola da Gamba. 
If the third is slightly less attractive the fault lies in a rather crudely har- 
monised slow section that precedes and rounds off the main tune. Choral 
societies, amateur or professional, should revel in these charming things, 
which are certain to please singers and audiences alike. 


Heinrich Schiitz. Eight-Part Motet: Lord, if I but Thee may have. 1s. Four- 
Part Chorus: Cantate Domino. 


Melchior Franck. Four-Part Chorus: Jesu, by Thee I would be blessed. 
(Schirmer, New York.) 

Let us begin with a quotation from the invaluable Tovey. ‘‘Genuine 
eight-part writing’’, he says, ‘‘is a rich fabric and laborious to calculate and 
write. Its technical difficulty has always been overrated, even in the most 
classical times, and no academic tradition is more infantile than that which 
still occasionally survives in academic regulations ordaining five-part counter- 
point for Bachelors of Music and eight-part for Doctors’. With due respect 
to the shade of Schiitz, this motet reads only too much like a laboriously 
conceived exercise that might well have been written by a devout pupil of 
Rockstro, with eyes fixed on the vision of a Mus. Doc. and ears closed to the 
effect on the listener. Indeed, had the worthy professor been in the habit 
of grading his pupils in guide-book fashion such a piece as this might well 
have earned its creator the distinction of a triple star, 4 la Baedeker. Later 
in the same essay Tovey states that ‘“‘the opposition of complete masses of 
harmony is of elemental power”. Perhaps it is. But one may ask whether 
elemental power is really shown by the ponderous removal of eight parts 
from one perfect cadence to another at all too frequently recurring intervals. 
In short, this motet is a bore. Such criticism may have no other value than 
to display the limitations of the reviewer. As such, it is offered with no 
excuse save that of sincerity, and no apology save for what may well be 
invincible ignorance. 
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The Cantate Domino, however, is in welcome contrast to the academicism 
of the motet. Here is technique of the highest order subordinated to purely 
musical ends, with correspondingly delightful results. The bell-like motive 
announced in the first bar is carried right through the piece, which is, in 
fact, a paean of joy from start to finish. One feels that Bach would have 
been satisfied to sign it, than which no higher praise can be given. 

The Chorale of Franck is typical of the old German melodies of the period; 
simple and dignified, with shiftings of the accent within or across the bar, 
giving emphasis to the crucial words that demand it. 


Henry Purcell. Bow down Thine ear, O Lord. Anthem for four-part Chorus 
and organ, with optional soli. (Schirmer, New York.) Is. 


A fine work, notable not only for its technical mastery, but for the remark- 
able harmonic effects that occur throughout. Those who hold that Bach 
anticipated most modern harmonies should study Purcell, for in his music 
are to be found progressions as daring as almost any of those of his great 
successor. In his biography of the composer J. A. Westrup justly remarks 
that Purcell shows little concern as to the ‘‘correct’’ resolution of suspensions, 
and quotes a passage from this particular anthem (p. 5, bars 2-5) as illus- 
trating Purcell’s free use of the appoggiatura, a device that gives rise here 
and elsewhere to many of his most striking harmonic clashes. One might 
add that youthful students would be well advised to study the section that 
begins ‘‘Teach me Thy way, O Lord” (p. 12) where they would learn more 
about the expressive uses to which canonic imitation may be put than by 
wading through any number of text-books. 

Works such as this almost make one wish for some eccelsiastical dictator 
of music to arise, who should forbid all further performances of Stanford in F 
and Stainer in everything else, until the anthems of Purcell and our other 
great Church composers have become firmly established in the repertory of 
every choir capable of performing them adequately. 


Albert Hay Malotte. Sound of the Trumpet. Four-Part Chorus with Piano 
or Organ accompaniment. Is. 

Pietro Yon. Pater Noster. Four-Part Chorus with Sop. or Tenor solo and 
Organ accompaniment. 8d. 

Reginald Sweet. Awake, awake, good people. Carol for Four-Part Chorus. 
(Schirmer, New York.) Is. 

There are times when the tooth of discretion should bite the tongue of 
candour, and perhaps this is such an occasion. To break Mr. Malotte’s 
Wagnerian butterfly on the wheel of criticism would be cruel. To suggest 
to Mr. Yon that the supreme and central prayer of the Christian faith is not 
a suitable medium for harmonic clichés might savour of irreverence. To 
hint to Mr. Sweet that his vocal counterpoint appeals more to the eye of faith 
_ than to the ear of a musician might savour of patronage. So let us leave it 

all at that. 

And yet not altogether. Is it, one asks—is it necessary that composers 
should sprinkle their music so freely with what one may call dynamic 
“‘Graingerisms’’? Here are a few verbal guide-posts culled at random from 
the scores of Messrs. Sweet and Malotte:—Poignantly—Slowly and with a 
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feeling of hopelessness—Yield subtly—Softly but distinctly audible—Keep moving 

(a hint of the police about this)—Lovely legato. To all of which (remembering 
the dignified economy of Bach in his directions for performance) the reviewer 
feels like replying: ‘‘Sez you!” 


Thomas Weelkes. Your beauty, it allureth. For Five-Part Chorus. 8d. 
Welcome, sweet pleasure. For Five-Part Chorus. 5d. (Schirmer, 
New York.) 


Two charming examples of this composer, the second airy trifle being, of 
course, well known. The first has all that elasticity of phrasing that the 
Tudor writers achieved so easily and which has never been quite recovered. 
The sudden slowing-up of the pace at the words ‘‘ Though, tired with grief” 
is not the least of the felicities of the piece; another being the inconsequent 
flattened leading-note, which makes a final entrance, natural and unashamed, 
in the last bar but one. 


R. Vaughan Williams. Motet: Valiant-For-Truth. Four-Part-Chorus. 
(Oxford University Press.) 6d. 


Whether prose is ever entirely suitable for musical setting is perhaps a 
matter for debate. It is obvious that music is bound to retard the natural 
pace of words as they would be spoken, but whereas verse does not, as a rule, 
suffer greatly from being shown up in slow motion, so to speak, prose, possibly 
by reason of its more direct association with the speaking voice, nearly always 
tends to sound a little laboured when allied to music. (Recitative is another 
matter; but even this, although it has been put to expressive uses by the 
great masters, is too often merely an unsatisfactory compromise.) Granted, 
however, that such an alliance is legitimate, it is difficult to find anything 
at which to cavil in this dignified setting of some famous lines from Pilgrim’s 
Progress. On paper, the writing for the alto, tenor and bass voices at the 
words “‘and all the trumpets” looks more instrumental than vocal, but this 
suspicion might well be dispelled on hearing it in performance. 


J. A. Westrup. Weathers (Thomas Hardy). Part-Song for S.A.T.B. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) 4d. 


An excellent example of the fhodern part-song. The composer does not 
shrink from dissonance, but sees his way through his harmonic progressions 
so clearly that the ear accepts them as right and inevitable in every case. 
In the second verse the change of mood from the gaiety of the first to a more 
melancholy tone is admirably mirrored in the music, the whole being rounded 
off by six cadential bars of great beauty. This piece will require good and 
intelligent singers, of the calibre of the Fleet St. Choir, who share the dedi- 
cation with their gifted conductor. 


Irving Lowens. Two Songs for Voice and Piano. (a) Come away, Death 
(Shakespeare); (b) Love is a sickness (Daniel). 


Seth Felt. To Electyra (Herrick). For Voice and Piano. (Schirmer, 
New York.) 
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Robert de Mowbray. To Music (Herrick). (Oxford University Press.) 


Modern song-writers seldom seem able to steer their lyrical crafts safely 
through the dangerous passage that lies between the Scylla of sophistication 
and the Charybdis of the commonplace. There are plenty of well-meaning 
writers whose productions have every merit save that of distinction—a 
quality as hard to define as it is easy to recognise. On the other hand there 
are earnest and ambitious young writers whose idea of song is an angular 
vocal line perilously poised over an accompaniment that seems to have agrudge 
against the voice and does not hesitate to show it. To confine the matter 
to English songs—how many are there that combine beauty and originality 
as do, for example, Ivor Gurney’s Sleep and John Ireland’s The Heart's 
Desive? It is not altogether fair to blame the unenterprising attitude of 
singers. The deserved popularity of the two little masterpieces just men- 
tioned proves that no gem of purest ray serene need lie overlong in the dark 
unfathomed caves of publishers’ warehouses. 

These remarks are prompted by the songs under review. Those of Irving 
Lowens and Seth Felt are pretty enough; neither better nor worse than scores 
of others of the same type. The trouble with them is that they say nothing 
new—they are, in fact, just the sort of thing that might have been found 
lying on the piano of an Edwardian drawing-room. 

Mr. de Mowbray aims higher, but fails for just the opposite reason. 
Musically speaking, his idiom is right up to date. But the rather awkwardly 
written voice part and the strained harmonies of the accompaniment seem 
to have no discoverable relation to the lovely lines of Herrick (themselves 
an echo of a beautiful passage in one of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher). 
Nothing is sillier than sham antiquarianism, and no one wants to see an 
Elizabethan poem dressed by a modern composer in the mode (Dorian or 
Lydian) of its period. But if a 20th century musical garment is to be made 
for it, care should surely be taken to see that it fits. In the opinion of the 
writer, this particular dress, as a dress, is a failure. 


John Ireland. O Happy Land. For Voice and Piano. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
2s. 


There is not much that is characteristic of the composer in this song, 
which appears to have been written with a view to popular appeal, rather 
than as the result of a genuine musical impulse. But the broad diatonic 
melody and the solid, march-like accompaniment would make it an effective 
unison song for choirs, for which indeed it would seem better adapted than 
in its present form as a solo. C. W. O. 


[Where prices ave not specified, these have not been supplied by the publishers.] 


REVIEWERS 
G. A. — GERALD ABRAHAM 
C.W.0O. — C. W. Orr 


G.N.S. — 
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Gramophone Records 


There are now two standard rates of Purchase Tax on gramophone 
records; for those acquired by the retailer on or after 15th April the tax 
will be 

Is. 4d. on 35. records, 1s. 9d. on 45., and 2s. 8d. on 6s. 
But stocks previously held will be sold subject to tax at half these rates. 


The application of the Purchase Tax to records of standard and classical 
music deserved a vote of censure when it was first mooted eighteen months 
ago. We have little to add to what we said then (Vol. I, p. 299). Music and 
musicians need subsidies, not persecution; to double the Entertainments Tax 
and the tax on records can only prompt the belief that some of our rulers must 
hate music. The inferences are profoundly disquieting. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Bach (J. S.) : Sonata in G for viola and piano. 
Forbes and Lassimonne. 
Decca K 1041-42. 8s. 


Bax : String Quartet No. 1 in G. 
Griller String Quartet. 
Decca K 1009-12. 16s. 


Beethoven : String Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1. 
Philharmonia String Quartet. 
(Holst—Wise—Riddle—Pini.) 

Columbia DX 1067-71. 20s. 


Bloch : String Quartet in B minor, 
Stuyvesant String Quartet. 
Columbia LX 934-39. 36s. 


Quintet for piano and strings. 
Casella and Pro Arte String Quartet. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5983-86. 24s. 


Grieg : Sonata in A minor. Op. 36. 
Pleeth and Good. 
Decca K 1048-51. 16s. 


Berceuse. Op. 38, No. 1. 
Pleeth and Good. 
Decca K 1051. 4s. 


* * * * * * 
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PIANO. 
Chopin : Mazurkas. 
Op. 33, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 in D, C and B minor. 

41,» and 3 in C sharp minor and B. 

50, » I, 2 and 3 inG, A flat and C sharp minor. 
I, 2 and 3 in B, C and C minor. 
I, 2 and 3 in A minor, A flat and F sharp minor. 
I, 2 and 3 in B, F minor and C sharp minor. 
I in G. 
I, 2 and 4 in C, A minor and F minor. 
A minor (posthumous) and A minor (‘Notre Temps’”’). 

Rubinstein. 


His Master’s Voice DB 3839-45. 42s. 


wn 
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Debussy : Preludes (2nd Book). 
Kathleen Long. 
Decca K 1052-56. 20s. 


Kabalewsky : Sonatina in C major. Op. 13, No. 1, 
and 
Schostakowitz : Prelude. Op. 34, No. 13. . 
Harriet Cohen. 
Columbia DX 1066. 4s. = 
Schubert : Four Impromptus. Op. go. 
Clifford Curzon. 
Decca K 1018-20. 12s. 


CHOIR. 
John Farmer : Fair Phyllis I saw. 
Thomas Tomkins : See, see the Shepherd’s Queen. 


Charles Wood : Music, when soft voices die. 
Fleet Street Choir, conducted by T. B. Lawrence. 
Decca K 1046. 4s. 


ORCHESTRAL. ; 
Iveland : Piano Concerto in E fiat. 
Eileen Joyce and the Hallé Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward. 
Columbia DX 1072-74. 12s. 


Mozart : Eine kleine Nachtmusik (K. 525). 
The Leslie Heward String Orchestra. 
Columbia DX 1063-64. 8s. 


Ravel : La Valse, 
and 
Rimsky-Korsakov : Bridal Procession (Le Cog d’Or). 
The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5964-65. 12s. 
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Strauss, Johann : Overture, Die Fledermaus. 
The Hallé Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward. 
Columbia DX 1065. 4s. 


Recent issues from the various companies bring us no nearer a consistent 
standard of technical recording than we have ever been. This version of the 
Bloch Quartet has one claim to distinction and one only—that it is the worst 
record of a string quartet that has been published for many years. This is 
particularly disappointing because the work itself is a very fine modern (1916) 
example of the use of the quartet medium. The noise these discs produce is 
quite indescribable and never resembles even remotely the quality or texture 
of a body of strings. The Bax and Beethoven quartets are treated better, but 
neither recaptures anything of the perfection of the last volumes made for the 
Haydn Quartet Society or of the recent records of the Mozart ‘‘Hunt” 
Quartet. This “‘new”’ issue of the Bloch Quintet is pressed from the same 
matrices as was the earlier set; it is some years old, but remains an outstanding 
achievement which may yet gain a measure of public support. 

Of the piano records by far the most impressive are those of the Schubert 
Impromptus. Mr. Curzon gives exemplary readings of all four, though 
playing through them in sequence each seems to turn out better than the last. 
The technical quality of the recording is respectable, but its intensity is rather 
meagre and some of the extremes of light and shade are missing. However, 
a powerful amplifier can minimise these drawbacks. 

This new issue of the Fleet Street Choir is their best to date and must be 
heard: the singing is first-rate and the recording engineers have reached a 
high water mark of fidelity. 

The orchestral records are comparatively undistinguished. The Ireland 
has received a good performance which is marred towards the end of each side 
by indifferent recording; while the Kleiber (Telefunken) remains the best 
Nachimusik on wax. The Strauss Overture is effectively handled in racy 
style and given a tolerably good recording: but the piéce-de-résistance is 
provided by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Pierre Monteux 
who have made what is by far the most successful American record we have 
yet had for review. 


G. N.S. 


Correspondence 


10, ADAMS Roap, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
5th February, 1942. 
The Editor, THz Music Review. 


S1r,—I would like to correct a mistake in my article ‘‘More Early Mozart Editions” 
in the February number of THE Music REview. On p. 43, III the date of publica- 
tion by Artaria of part of a vocal score of Cherubini’s Faniska should be altered from 
1790—91 to 1806. This year saw not only the completion and publication of this 

opera by Cherubini, but also its first performance in Vienna. My slip can be explained 
but not excused; I venture only to correct it. 
Yours faithfully, 


Hirscu. 


“‘BROWNDOWN”, 
52, DARRICK Woop Roap, 
ORPINGTON, 
KENT. 


23rd February, 1942. 
The Editor, THz Music Review. 


S1r,—About Dr. Aber’s letter in the February issue of THE Music REviEw I have 
this to say: 

1. Dr. Aber’s present agreement that the 1887 version of Wolf's Italian Serenade 
is likely to prove more than merely ‘‘thematically related” to the later version does, 
quite definitely, imply a retraction of what he wrote about this idea in his letter to 
the Editor of the Musical Times (May, 1941). 

2. It is untrue that my contention that a second complete movement of the 
orchestral version of the Serenade was written in 1894 ‘‘leaves unexplained the date 
and even the existence of a second movement for strings”. The existence and likely 
date of the Intermezzo for string quartet are discussed in my article in the Musical 
Times for May (pp. 182-3). 

3. There is nothing in the least ‘‘fantastic’’ in the assumption that such an 
orchestral movement was written and has since been lost sight of, since (a) Wolf is 
known to have destroyed various compositions with which he was not satisfied, and 
(b) his posthumous works have not yet been completely collected and catalogued. 
The movement may well come to light some day, when the various public and private 
collections of Wolf manuscripts are thoroughly sifted. 

4. Dr. Aber, for his own convenience, writes of ‘‘the Serenade in one movement” 
being ‘‘clearly mentioned” in Wolf’s letter to Grohe of 16th April, 1890. This letter 
actually refers to ‘‘two string-quartet movements, Humoristisches Intermezzo and 
Italienische Serenade’. To admit the possibility, even, of these two string-quartet 
movements being identifiable as the ‘“‘Zwei Satze einer Serenade fiir zwei Violinen, 
Viola und Cello (Sehr lebhaft. G-dur 3/8, Intermezzo Es-dur 2/4)’’, of Hellmer’s 
list, would, of course, completely upset Dr. Aber’s apple-cart. So the “casual 
reader”’ is not allowed to suspect that Wolf’s letter contains anything beyond a clear 
reference to “the Serenade in one movement”. 

5. It is untrue that I have described the above-mentioned manuscript (the 
“Zwei Satze’’) as ‘‘a case of ‘a serenade and an intermezzo’ happening to be together 
in the same wrapper”, or have assumed that the two movements are “‘separate 
pieces with no connexion between them”. Nor would it have helped my case if I 
had done so. Unfortunately, it is true that my description of it in my letter as “an 
undated manuscript containing a Serenade and an Intermezzo” is not quite accurate. 
“‘Serenade”’ is not, in this manuscript, the title of the first movement, but the general 
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title of the whole work. I admit this slip, but do not admit that it in any way 
affects the argument, since we are all agreed that this first movement ts the Serenade 
as published for string quartet. Dr. Aber knows perfectly well, or should know, for 
he has criticized my article, that in my contribution to the Musical Times for May I 
described this manuscript quite accurately as “‘two movements of a ‘Serenade’ for 
string quartet”. He is therefore not at og f to presume, on the strength of a slip 
of = importance in my letter, that I am trying to correct Hellmer upon 
this point. 

6. Hellmer, in point of fact, is entirely in agreement with me about the order of 
composition of the published versions of the work. When he compiled a revised list 
of Wolf’s compositions, as an appendix to his edition of the Familtenbriefe (1912), he 
gave, on the evidence of Wolf's letters, the date of the orchestral version as 1892-1894, 
and described the published string quartet version as having been “obviously 
composed before 1892’’. My own article only carries Hellmer’s conclusion a little 
further, by suggesting that the evidence of the letters points to 1887 as the actual 
year of composition. 

I have already pointed out that in the Familienbriefe appendix Hellmer did not 
include any version of the Serenade among the unpublished works. His note on the 
orchestral version, in the same appendix, is exceedingly curious. He describes it as 
being “‘thematically related” to the published string quartet version! It looks very 
much as though it was by a similar misuse of this phrase that, in 1903, in his footnote 
to the letter to Kauffmann of 2nd April, 1892, he gave rise to the idea that a merely 
“thematically related” version existed in manuscript. 


It is a flagrant misrepresentation of my views for Dr. Aber to pretend that by 
“the publisher’s announcement” I mean the entry in ‘“‘Hofmeister’’ for 1903. My 
remarks on this point are perfectly lucid and do not admit of any such interpretation 
as Dr. Aber gives them. I find just such a “‘publisher’s announcement” as I had in 
mind on the back-cover of my copy of the score of Wolf’s Christnacht, and I do not 
doubt that similar advertisements appeared in the musical and trade journals of the 
time. Let Dr. Aber ask any one of his fellow-directors what they understand by a 

“publisher’s announcement”. 

I raise the above points not because I wish to prolong this already tedious con- 
troversy, but because I object to the persistent distortion of my case in Dr. Aber’s 
writings. Much of this, I am prepared to believe, is due to the fact that Dr. Aber’s 
understanding of the English language is a good deal more faulty than he imagines, 
or rather, that while he is reading or writing English he is still thinking in German. 
It was this that originally got him into hot water with Mr. Newman, owing to his 
unqualified use of the word ‘‘arrangement”’ in the sense of the German ‘‘Bearbeit- 
ung”. It is this, too, that alone can explain the appearance in Dr. Aber’s letter to 
the Editor of THz Music REvIEw of passages like the following: 


(1) ‘The only comment which can safely be made is that Reger at that time 
obviously was not informed of the existence of the 1887 string quartet 
version and that therefore the 1894 version could not be called an ‘arrange- 
ment’ of the 1892 orchestral version, but was only a resumption of the old, 
original form of this very genujne string quartet.” 

(2) ‘Finally, there is Wolf's letter to Grohe of 9th June, 1894. When Werner 
published that letter in 1905 he evidently did not take it to refer to the 
Serenade at all. No footnote to that effect is to be found on page 153, on 
which the letter, to which Mr. Walker attaches such importance, appears. 
However, it does not seem doubtful that the ‘Suite’ of which Wolf speaks 
in his letter, is indeed the Serenade.” 


The first of these is completely meaningless; the second is completely unnecessary. 
If Dr. Aber does not doubt that by “‘Suite’’ Wolf means the Serenade, why does he 
confuse the issue by dragging in Werner and the lack of a footnote? It is the exist- 
ence of passages like these in Dr. Aber’s articles and letters that give the impression 
that he is intent rather on taking cover behind a smoke-screen of irrelevancies than 
applying his mind to the points raised by his opponents. 

I am afraid that the “casual reader” will not profit much by this letter. It is 
evident that Dr. Aber and I could go on discussing this matter until Doomsday 
without either of us making the slightest impression on the other. I therefore 
suggest that, if Dr. Aber is agreeable, the Editor of Taz Music Review should appoint 
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some unbiased person of recognized soundness of judgment to undertake an investi- 
gation of all that has been written on the subject during the past year, with a view 
to discovering (a) what the results of the controversy amount to, and (b) who has 
been talking sense and who has been talking nonsense. 


The material for such an investigation would include: 
“Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade,” by A. Aber. (Musical Times, February, 1941.) 
ae Italian Serenade,” by Ernest Newman. (Sunday Times, 2nd March, 


41.) 
“The Wolf Serenade—II,” by Ernest Newman. (Sunday Times, 9th March, 


1941. 
“‘Wolf’s Italian Serenade Again,” by A. Aber. (Musical Times, April, 1941.) 
“Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade, the facts and a new theory,” by Frank Walker. 

(Musical Times, May, 1941.) 

Dr. Aber’s letter to the Editor of the Musical Times (May, 1941.) 

“Aber and Wolf,” by Ernest Newman, (Sunday Times, 25th May, 1941.) 

“Aber and Wolf—II,” by Ernest Newman. (Sunday Times, 1st June, 1941.) 

Parts of ‘“Hugo Wolf's Posthumous Works,” by A. Aber. (THE Music REVIEW, 
August, 1941.) 

My letter to the Editor of THE Music Revirw. (November, 1941.) 

Dr. Aber’s letter to the Editor of THz Music Revigw. (February, 1942.) 

This present letter and any reply Dr. Aber may wish to make. 


I shall be pleased to assist by the loan of any Wolf literature that may be required. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANK WALKER. 


[With Dr. Aber’s letter, which follows, this correspondence must now cease. I 
am reluctant to appoint an arbitrator in this dispute, but any musicologist who has 
the time and inclination to sift all the evidence will have space found for his conclu- 
sions in the pages of THE Music Revizw.—(Ep.)] 


16, CHALCOT GARDENS, 
Lonpon, N.W.3. 


6th March, 1942. 
The Editor, THE Music REviEw. 

S1r,—Thank you for giving me the opportunity of writing a few lines in reply to 
Mr. Walker’s letter. I do not propose to answer it in detail, as it contains hardly 
anything that has not been dealt with before. 

As, however, Mr. Walker alleges that I take cover behind what he calls a “‘smoke- 
screen of irrelevancies”’, it appears to me necessary to say that no one has more 
reason than I to complain of deviations from the main points of the discussion. 
These points are clearly stated in my first article in the Musical Times (February, 
1941), as follows: 


1. The string quartet version of the Italian Serenade is the original and main 
version. 


2. The version for small orchestra was published as an arrangement, bearing 
the name of Max Reger as arranger. 


3. A version for string orchestra did not exist at any time. 


I thought it absolutely necessary that these three points should be made known 
on the occasion of the first English publication of the string quartet version, as no 
available reference book gave correct information. How necessary it was is again 
proved by a review of the publication appearing in The Strad, wrongly describing 
the Italian Serenade as “originally written for string orchestra and later arranged for 
quartet by the composer himself’’. (Fortunately, the editor permitted this error 
to be corrected in a subsequent issue.) 

May I, without resuming the discussion as such, make a few comments on Mr. 
Walker’s letter? 

Mr. Walker considers my suggestion that he called an entry in ‘‘Hofmeister” 
a “publisher’s announcement”, a ‘‘flagrant misrepresentation of his views’. Far 
from doing him injustice by my assumption, I gave Mr. Walker credit for assuming 
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what was only just permissible, i.e. that Decsey and others had based statements on 
‘Hofmeister’, a reference book of acknowledged reliability. But to assume that a 
musicologist of integrity would base any statement on a commercial advertisement 
appearing on the back of a publication of another work, reveals Mr. Walker’s lack 
of knowledge of methods employed in serious research work. 

Mr. Walker’s remark about my English may be true, but I do not quite see why 
this should put me at a disadvantage in a discussion based exclusively on sources 
written in German. 

The list of contributions to the discussion at the end of Mr. Walker’s letter is 
quite impressive, but incomplete. He has omitted Mr. Boyd Neel’s letter to the 
Musical Times (July, 1941, page 270), about the string quartet version and its 
performance by string orchestra. Unlike Mr. Walker, I shall not say that this 
omission was made ‘‘for his convenience”’ or in order not to ‘‘upset his apple-cart’”’, 
but I would recommend anyone sufficiently interested, to read Mr. Neel’s letter. 
In it he not only confirms my conclusions, but goes considerably further in the 
direction indicated by myself. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. ABER. 


CLEVELANDS, 
PaINswIck, 
STROUD. 
gth March, 1942. 


The Editor, THz Music REVIEW. 

S1r,—Of the small band of anti-Elgarians in this country Professor Dent is easily 
the most, if not indeed the only distinguished member. It would be a pity therefore 
if the weight of his authority were to give rise to the assumption that the late Donald 
Tovey shared his adverse opinion of the composer; a suspicion that might easily be 
fostered by his article on Tovey in the last number of THE Music REviEw. For the 
benefit of those who are not intimately acquainted with the Essays in Musical 
Analysis, which were Tovey’s chief contribution to musical literature, I submit a 
few extracts from these volumes dealing specifically with some of Elgar’s major works. 
(Falstaff) I have sometimes been compelled to investigate works of art that I 

should not care to revive; and I have never found in any perishable 
work anything like the signs of greatness and vitality that abound in 
Elgar’s Falstaff. 

. . . as close and inevitable a musical structure as anything since 
Beethoven. 

(Enigma) None of these externals (i.e. the musical illustrations of his friends) 
detracts from the pure musical beauty of a work that has long taken 
rank as a permanent addition to the classical repertoire. 

(Cockaigne) § The Overture is true to nature and says what it has to say in terms of 
the highest art. 

(Violin Concerto) One of the most intimate works of this century. 

(In the South) To a Straussian panache Elgar adds the enormous sonority and 
cogency of a style that is meticulously pure. 

(Of the famous passage for brass) I shall be highly pleased with 
myself if any Roman bridge or viaduct, at Alassio or elsewhere, can 
make an impression on me that is not mainly dominated by my 
knowledge of this magnificent passage with its superbly proportioned 
repetitions, climax and diminuendo. 

(Of the Canto Popolare) . . . in its context as gravely and romantic- 
ally beautiful as music can be 

From these passages it is possible to draw only one of two conclusions. Either 
Tovey regarded Elgar as indisputably a great composer, or these eulogies were 
written with his tongue in his cheek. There can surely be little doubt as to the 


correct interpretation. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Orr. 
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